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A System of Grading and a Study of the 
Distribution of Marks 
H. E. WINNER, 
Principal South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 


burgh, feeling the need of a change 
in the method of grading by per cent, 
recommended the following literal schedule: 


Grade A indicates High Honor (1.2 credits) 
Grade B indicates Honor (1.0 credit) 

Grade C indicates Satisfactory (1.0 credit) 
Grade D indicates Passed (1.0 credit) 

Grade E indicates Not Passed (No Credit) 
Grade X indicates Incomplete (Credit Withheld) 


a high school principals of Pitts- 


Intentionally there were no percentile 
equivalents assigned to these grades. The 
following explanations, however, were given 
to teachers and pupils in placard forms: 


Are you a pupil of medium proficiency? Do 
you want Grade C? Then 

1. Hand in all the work asked of all the class, 
such as notebooks, themes, exercises, etc., 
on time. 

2. Have your work reasonably neat and ac- 
curate. 

3. Attend regularly; pay good attention in 
class; show intelligent preparation of each 
lesson. 

4. Make up all work missed through absence 
to the satisfaction of the teacher. 


Are you an honor pupil? Do you want Grade 
Then do all the work required of a 
C pupil. 
5. Show initiative in ‘attacking new work. 
6. Make good recitations with but little aid 
from the teacher. 
7. Prepare the daily assignments daily. 


Are you a high honor pupil? Do you want 
Grade A? Then do all the work required 
of a B pupil. 


8. Characterize your work by neatness and 
accuracy. 

9. Show marked interest, attention and appli- 
cation. 

10. Make excellent recitations with no aid from 
the teacher and show originality in attack- 
ing new work. 

11. Show ability to use your knowledge. 


Interesting reactions came from the teach- 


ers in the first use of this plan as they 
wanted to cast literal grades in numerical 
equivalent but they soon came to think of 
their pupils as possessing abilities of rela- 
tive values: A, B, C, D, E. 

In arriving at the grade, the teacher first 
places an estimate of A, B, C, D or E upon 
the pupil’s work, then gives a test, unan- 
nounced, as a check upon his estimate. A 
pupil may receive B in the teacher’s esti- 
mate but only C or D in the test. It then 
becomes a matter of judgment whether the 
final rating is B or C or D. 

As a guide, the teachers of the South Hills 
high school were given the results of three 
investigations made relative to the distribu- 
tion of grades. 

First, a study by J. McKeen Cattell of 
Columbia University, published in Popular 
Science Monthly, February, 1905. Professor 
Cattell stated that the distribution of grades 
on five divisions should be as follows: 


A B G D E 
10% 20% 40% 20% 10%, 


This distribution was a compromise on 
the theoretical distribution spoken of as the 
Havard-Columbia method which would place 
the distribution on a five-point basis as fol- 
lows: 


A B C D E 
2% 23% 310% 23% 2% 


Professor Cattell contended that such a 
distribution placed too few in the A and E 
groups. He, therefore, suggested that the 
range of the unit be made 20% smaller 
with the results as given earlier. 

Second, a report by Max Meyer of the 
University of Missouri, presented in Sct- 
ence, August, 1908. 

This report stated that marks should be 
distributed according to the probability curve 
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and on the bases of five grades should be 
as follows: 

A B Cc D E 

3% 2% 30% 2% 3% 

' Third, an investigation by Florian Cajor1 
of Colorado College, reported in Science 
June, 1914. 

Professor Cajori concluded by stating that 
the distribution should be as follows: 


A B Cc D E 
7%. 24% 38% 240%, 7% 

Group meetings of teachers of various 
subjects with the principal reached the con- 
clusion that it would be best to select first 
those pupils who were doing a superior type 
of work and possibly should be given an 
A grade, then go to the opposite group and 
select those who were not doing work of a 
passing grade. This method gave the two 
extremes. The next step was to find the C 
group of pupils, approximately 50% in num- 
ber, who were doing satisfactory work. 
These three points being determined, the 
next step was to determine the B and D 
groups. 

After the temporary distribution each 
teacher compared his distribution with scien- 
tific distributions from the universities. As 
a further aid, teachers were given the fol- 
lowing form for use during the semester : 

Kindly furnish data on this form con- 
cerning gradation of students. File in office 
same day as received. 


STATEMENT OF GRADES 
First Report 
Number of students graded...... cae NS 3. 


Number receiving grade of A.. B.. C 
Per cent of each grade Bown wise 


Second Report 

Number of students graded.................06. 
Number receiving grade of A.. B.. C.. D.. E.. 
Per cent of each grade : ; ‘ ‘ 

FINAL REPORT. 
Number of students graded .............. 
Number receiving grade of A.. B.. C.. D.. E.. 
Per cent of each grade csi. cere, gbiatsl 3a laNs 
MOREMY. onic h's ailacecodes® Sota ee eee "Room... 

This form proved very helpful because 
it focused attention upon the work of the 
teacher: it was necessary to make a distri- 
bution and then to analyze it. 

The teacher’s report to the office of the 
principal became a definite subject of study 
in order that discrepancies in distribution 
might be noted, and that all cases of marked 
variability might become a matter of discus- 


sion and investigation. After each report 
period, the principal made a summary of the 
work of the entire school by subjects as Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Languages, Science, etc. 

The following distribution of grades shows 
how the various teachers of the South Hills 
high school graded under the literal plan 
after having used same for a period of the 
three years. This distribution is for the 
semester beginning September, 1920 and 
ending February, 1921. Division in English 
has been made by years to note the contrast 
between Freshmen and Senior years. Other 
subjects have been listed separately for 
comparison. 








STATEMENT OF GRADES 



























































SUBJECT E 
English—Ist year % = 9357 
2nd year ic 23 
9.4 
3rd year 4= 182 
2.2 
4th year ; = 264 
LS See 59 = 1026 
5.7 
PO 45 = 292 
15.4 
ONES ioscan execs 26 = = 192 
13.5 
Trigonometry............. oe 16 
re 71 = 500 
14.2 
MP. occcscsciscenexiocce 8= 157 
5.1 
DMR cos Casdeaten canes 4= 233 
14.5 
Ree 2= 7% 
2.7 
Total 4 = 464 
9.4 
History... . Total si= 31 
9.3 
General Science........... 20 = += 249 
a RADE ee Sena i = 30 
3.3 
Wise Riese ese 1 = 21 
4.3 
CHOEMEET.. ectics ieceess == 186 
7.7 
PON csceccisesccesus 5= 62 
8.1 
Seg 39 = 518 
7.5 
9= 127 
7 
12 = 122 
9.9 
7 s= 
30 35 25 
4 16 6 = 54 
25.9 29.7 11.1 
34 41 23 = 144 
23.6 28.4 16 
52 52 ll= 154 
33.8 33.8 7.1 
36 1 4= © 
40 23.3 4.4 
213 163 70o= Til 
30 22.9 9.8 
61 46 152 





6 66 3 
2 26.8 38.4 22.7 69 
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SUBJECT A B Cc D E 
TS daca tuteoarounuevs 12 62 63 19 $= i¢1 
ee 7.5 385 39.1 11.8 3.1 
GUI ois cticvecasvess 6 14 16 8 i= 45 
%.-» 13.3 31.1 35.6 17.8 2.2 
; | eee 32 153s 206 112 z= SO 
1 PEP 28.9 38.9 21.1 5.1 
BU. clesaciceicin poccas xs 14 29 42 8 9 
CONS ee ee arodccexs Go 2% 4 19 27 21 4 
ciate ee dations 5 47 25 ( Peace s 
,  Saae 3 6 8 8 is = 28 
ee 8.9 368 364 128 5.1 
Retail Selling—Total...... 2 6 8 1 = 18 
: 11.1 33.3 444 5.6 5.6 
Final Total.... 388 1,035 1,581 997 355 = 4356 
. ae 89 23.7 36.3 22.9 8.2 








The following conclusions based upon 
more than four years’ use of the Literal 
Method of Grading coupled with a careful 
consideration of the distribution of marks 
seem justified : 

First—The Literal Method is fairer to pupil and 
teacher than the Percentile Plan. 
Second—It presents more definitely the standing 

of the pupil than does a numerical method. 

Third—It avoids fine discriminations which result 
too often in dissension. 

Fourth—It follows the method used by colleges 
and universities. 

Fifth—It affords an opportunity for the teacher 
to take account of the progress of the 
pupil without resorting to laborious details. 

Sixth—It gives an opportunity to make a distri- 
bution along scientific lines. 

Seventh—It lessens the number of failures by pre- 
senting to each teacher a chart of the 
standing and progress of his pupils. 


THE DEFECTIVE CHILD IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
MURIEL BROWN 
Assistant Director, Special Education Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The psychologist stood in the doorway 
of a one-room country school. He had come 
from Harrisburg, at the suggestion of a 
distracted teacher, to see what could be 
“done” with two of her boys. In fact, she 
had four who were “hard to manage,” but 
these two! It was not difficult to identify 
them. among the thirty-five youngsters who 
occupied the rows of well-worn benches. 
Half-lying, half-sitting, they turned furtive, 
excited eyes upon the stranger and _ then, 
embarrassed by his scrutiny, relieved them- 
selves in various ways. One slapped his 
seat-mate and broke into hysterical laughter ; 
the other hid his face in his book and shuf- 
fled ungainly feet. 

For nine long years these boys, now fif- 
teen and sixteen years old, have fought the 
good fight for literacy over this same battle- 
ground, foredoomed to failure. Neither one 
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is able to count to four. One does not know 
his last name, the other cannot tell whether 
he is a boy or a girl. 


How much of the time that has been spent 


-in keeping these two in order belonged to 


the other thirty-three children in that room? 
The ordinary methods and materials of in- 
struction have no meaning for feebleminded 
boys and girls. One reaches their minds 
by other avenues. Is it fair to ask the class- 
room teacher, already too heavily burdened, 
to play nurse maid and probation officer 
to children needing a far different kind of 
care? 


“He must have a chance with normal chil- 
dren,” Billy’s mother said, so Billy was 
placed in the first grade of a large school 
in a small Pennsylvania city. Forty busy 
first graders were doing their “numbers” 
when the visitor arrived. Escaping for the 
moment from the watchful eye of his teacher, 
Billy raised himself slowly,—eleven years of 
unco-ordinated boy,—lunged across the aisle, 
and pulled the hair of the nearest good little 
girl, put his arms around her neck, and 
puckered his lips to kiss her. 

Later we talked to him. 

“Billy, what color is this?” we asked, 
pointing to Red-Riding Hood’s cape. “Yah, 
yah, two—one—two,” he mumbled. His 
face was a picture of fright when he was 
told to tie his shoe-string. He cannot repeat 
three digits, spoken slowly. To the ques- 
tion, “What do you do when you are 
sleepy?” he answered vaguely, “Yesterday 
I went to bed.” Because the hours he spends 
in school are merely a period of confinement 
for him, with no compensating mental ac- 
tivity, he is seeking all sorts of ways to at- 
tract attention. One of the most successful 
he has tried so far is to begin to undress 
himself. 

There are approximately 34,000 defective 
children in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, who must be cared for. Every com- 
munity has its quota of darkened little minds. 
The feeble-minded child, who is discharged 
from school without the training that will 
enable him to work efficiently, steadily and 
happily under supervision, at some simple, 
repetitive task is a potential menace, a need- 
less danger to the health, the safety and 
the morals of his social group. 

Do we need special classes? It is unques- 
tionably the right of the defective child to 
have his deadened senses stimulated,—his 
eyes taught to see, his ears to hear; to have 
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his muscles trained and tightened so that 
they will do his bidding. It is his right to 
be trained in the formation of proper health 
habits, in habits of personal cleanliness, so 


that, when he is grown, his behavior will . 


be automatically “nice.” It is urgently 
needful that the boys be taught how to be- 
have toward, and in the presence of girls, 
and vice versa. Further, the defective child 
has a right to training in habits of self- 
reliance, cooperation, promptness, truthful- 
ness and obedience, and to instruction in the 
proper performance of simple household 
duties. He also has a right to placement 
in a suitable job at the close of his school 
career, and to the wise and sympathetic 
counsel of a trained supervisor for the rest 
of his life. These are the tasks of the spe- 
cial teacher and the field worker or visiting 
teacher. 


That community which successfully solves 
the problem of the care of its feebleminded 
children is the community which will, by so 
doing, reduce to a minimum its bill for 
juvenile court proceedings, for prostitution, 
for illegitimacy, for poverty, crime and 
wasted life. The two great state agencies 
to share the burden are the institutions and 
the public schools. To the latter, but not 
in the regular grades, belong the larger num- 
ber of high grade trainable cases. At present, 
fewer than 9,500 of the feeble-minded in 
Pennsylvania are under supervision of either 
kind. In the related field of public health 
we do not “treat” typhoid epidemics, we 
“treat” the water and the milk supply. Is 
it not even more terribly necessary—the ad- 
verb is used advisedly,—to discover and 
treat the causes of human failure and suf- 
fering and sin? We know that mental de- 
fectives, untrained and unprotected, play a 
tragically important part in our social un- 
doing. Until we face the problem fairly and 
accept our share of responsibility for its 
solution we must expect to pay—over and 
over again—the price of our lack of under- 
standing. 

The program of the Bureau of Special 
Education of the Department of Public In- 
struction calls for special schools and classes, 
under Section 1413 of the School Code, 
for country children and city children alike. 
Joint special schools for agricultural coun- 
ties will go far toward solving the problem 
of the mentally handicapped rural child. 
Special schools in first, second and third 
class districts will meet local needs. 


BETTER SCHOOLS WEEK 
A. EARLE HEMSTREET 
Corry, Pa. , 

Preliminary to a campaign to finance a 
building program, which includes the con- 
struction of a Junior high school, the teach- 
ers and pupils of Corry cooperated in the 
following “Better Schools Week” program 
March 19-25. 


1. On Sunday the clergymen spoke on Better 
Schools. 

2. Each class room exhibited samples of pupils’ 
work. 

3. Store windows featured specimens of schocl 
craft. 

4. Regular class work was of special interest to 
parents. 

5. Six pupils from each of the eight grades 
demonstrated the Palmer Method of writing 
in a prominent store window. 

6. High school pupils demonstrated cookery and 
millinery in the same windows. 

7. A complete office organization: general man- 
ager, chief clerk, stenographers, filing clerk, 
mimeograph clerk and bookkeeper demon- 
strated their work. 

8. On Tuesday night, from seven to eight o’clock, 
all schools were opened to the public, the 
pupils doing regular class work. Hundreds 
of parents took advantage of this opportu- 
nity to visit the schools. 

9. The Board of Education met informally 
Wednesday afternoon and gave audience to 
a small group of influential citizens who 
discussed the program of school building. 

10. The Chamber of Commerce conducted a Public 
Forum on the topic, the Junior High School. 
After a general discussion the Forum 
adopted a resolution endorsing the program 
as adopted by the Board of Education. 

11. Helen Peppard, Supervisor of Speech Im- 
provement, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, conducted speech defect clinics. 

12. Beginning Monday, milk was served to all 
malnourished children whose parents gave 
such permission. At first 117 children were 
served. The number increased during the 
week to 161. 

13. Stella Carter, Supervisor of Palmer Writing, 
conducted a teachers’ conference and taught 
a model lesson. 

14. The last event of the week was a mass meet- 
ing and conference for the older pupils, 
their parents and teachers. Prominent citi- 
zens, including members of the alumni, dis- 
cussed the value of a high school education. 
The principal of the high school explained 
the courses of study. The teachers were 
presented to pupils and parents and a real 
conference followed. 


The result of the week’s activity by pupils 
and teachers has been to attract favorable 
notice to the needs of the schools and thus 
to secure a more united support to the pro- 
gram adopted by the Board. 
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THE HOME PROJECT METHOD OF 
TEACHING HOME MAKING 


NELLIE TYRRELL 

County Supervisor of Home Economics, Columbia 
County 

A project in vocational home making is 
the carrying to successful completion a well 
defined phase of home work by the student, 
performed in accordance with an approved 
plan, under the combined supervision of the 
student’s mother, and the supervisor of 
home-making, and continued for a specified 
time. We may illustrate this definition by 
studying a home project in clothing that is 
being carried by some girls in a high school 
in Columbia County. 


The girls are given instruction in clothing 
during the school year for ten weeks, one 
double period a week. They learn to know 
materials, how to use patterns, how to make 
essential stitches, seams and other construc- 
tive processes. Bulletins and reference books 
which will assist them are furnished. When 
a working knowledge of sewing is gained 
in school, the girl is urged to choose a cloth- 
ing project to be carried on at home. After 
talking the matter over with her mother, she 
may decide to make her own undergarments, 
so chooses an undergarment project. 


The project, as outlined, may require four 
completed undergarments, no two of which 
are the same. The girl first plans the pro- 
ject choosing materials and patterns, after 
a careful study of her needs. Perhaps the 
supervisor will visit the home where the 
first garment is cut and help in the solving 
of any problem which may come up. The 
garment is made with as little help as pos- 
sible from mother and supervisor, the girl 
using her own initiative and studying bul- 
letins. After the first garment has been 
cothpleted, she gains confidence in herself 
and is able to make other garments with 
little personal direction. The supervisor 
must give enough instruction and see that 
enough reference material is available so 
the girl understands the problem she is at- 
tempting and the right methods of working. 
It is necessary that the student’s mother be 
interested in the work undertaken and be 
willing to cooperate. 


When four garments have been completed, 
it may be that the girl is not yet capable of 
making her own undergarments, or it may 
develop that the work completed has not 
been a fair test of her ability, and a con- 
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tinuation of the project may be required 
until the work is satisfactory. 


While the project is being carried on a 
record is kept by the girl of the amount and 
cost of materials used, the time required for 
making and new problems attempted. Be- 
sides being valuable data, this helps the girl 
to be systematic and aids in establishing the 
habit of keeping home records. 


The time allotment for a project varies 
with home conditions, the age of the student 
and other factors, but interest is lost if it is 
continued for a period longer than four 
or six weeks. The supervisor visits the 
girl’s home once a week or once in two weeks 
encouraging, instructing and assisting her. 

When projects are finished, local fairs 
may be held, and the best project in each 
community chosen to be exhibited at the 
County Fair. Here prizes are awarded for 
the best projects in the county. This arouses 
interest in home making work among people 
not directly in contact with it and gives an 
incentive for the students to do their best. 

Although summer projects can be the 
most successfully handled by the supervisor, 
because the girls have as a background the 
work taken up during the school year, and 
also plenty of time for carrying projects, 
there are many types of home projects which 
may be successfully carried out during the 
school year. A project may be carried on by 
the girl which involves work already being 
done in the home, such as a supper project, 
breakfast project, packing school lunches or 
a house care project. The requirement can- 
not be as heavy as for summer project work 
because of the distances some girls must 
travel to and from school. The use of the 
home project in home making education is 
successful because it meets the needs of each 
girl. Any phase of home work in which a 
girl is interested or by which she is bene- 
fited may be actually experienced under nor- 
mal conditions with equipment which, in 
many cases, may not be as perfect as that 
used in the laboratory, but which is the sort 
the girl may use all her life. Problems 
often arise which the girl must solve alone. 
She is responsible for a definite amount of 
work and she learns to bear responsibility 
and to develop initiative. The home and 
the school are brought closer together be- 
cause home problems are discussed in school, 
are tried out in school, and are practiced at 
home. Parents become actively interested in 
the education of their girls for home making. 
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TEACHER’S PLEDGE 


G. E. Maxwell, president of Winona, 
Minnesota, State Normal, has written a 
“Teacher’s Pledge,’ which can be read with 
profit by every teacher and superintendent. 

“Recognizing that only the freedom and 
uplifting power of a cultured mind will 
make my teaching vital and inspiring instead 
of cramped and unillumined ; 

“Realizing that long after the facts, rules, 
methods and lessons are forgotten by my 
pupils, the heart relations which spring from 
a cultivated personality will remain the real 
teaching power for all the days to come; — 

“Knowing full well that the measure of 
the growth which shall result when my life 
touches the pupil’s life will be the measure 
of my growing manhood, nurtured by open- 
mindedness, candor, generosity, interest in 
things that are right and beautiful and charm 
that makes a gentleman; 


“Recognizing that my calling is of such a 
character that I shall have to make a special 
effort, by plans and all forethought, to coun- 
teract the tendency toward an arrested and 
delayed development, so noticeable in all men, 
so dangerous in all callings, but so imminent 
and subtle in my own; 


“Recognizing in general that my work as 
a teacher is of the highest value to the state 
and society for their perpetuation and happi- 
ness, and that my influence, exerted upon the 
imitative plastic lives of children for their 
weal or woe, must find its source in the cul- 
ture of my own mind and heart; I enter upon 
the fulfillment of this solemn promise: 

“TI promise conscientiously to strive to 
measure up to the best of which I am able, 
so to employ my time and talents that my 
horizon shall be enlarged, and my character 
shall be enriched. — 

“T promise as a result of well-planned ef- 
forts, to be a bigger, broader person, with 
more interests, with wider sympathies, finer 
sensibilities and the capacity for greater help- 
fulness, in one year from today than I am 
at this moment. 

“Should I fail to keep this pledge in full 
good faith and with reasonably satisfactory 
success, I then promise to quit the work of 
teaching, to get where my responsibilities are 
not so great, and thus permit my shortcom- 
ings to fall upon my own life alone rather 
than upon the lives of boys and girls whose 
potentialities for growth would be blighted 
by my arrested development.” 


WHO IS THE ARTIST? 


The work of art bears the indelible stamp 
of sincerity and truth. The true artist re- 
bels against deception and falsehood, for in 
his finished work he faces his own soul. 

Who, then, is the artist? Is he alone the 
painter who spreads the paint upon the 
canvas, or the sculptor of ancient Greece? 
No, not these alone; but likewise the crafts- 
man who made your old colonial chair with 
such loving care that it has come down 
through the years to give you joy and com- 
fort; and the blacksmith who strikes his 
iron and shoes your horse with a loving 
touch; and the mother who selects - colors 
and furnishings with painstaking regard and 
arranges them, not on canvas, but in the 
composition of a home of refined taste and 
beauty; and the daughter who by careful 
selection of material and color makes her 
dress an expression of the refinement within 
and an influence for good without. And 
might we not find him in the structural iron 
worker, who in the height above labored with 
such pride, regardless of whether the in- 
spector cared or not; to the end that his 
rivets would hold fast, and never be the 
cause of loosening beam and loss of life? 

There was an old soap maker who didn’t 
live long after another bought his good name 
and cheapened it. And there was also that 
old cobbler who made shoes by the grace of 
God. 

We acquaint children with the principles 
of Art and the history of their development. 
But have we grasped as we should our great 
opportunity, that of infusing the children 


with that sndescribable something which de- © 


mands of ourselves at all times the best that 
we can do; that desire to meet and satisfy 
a demand from the watcher within, rather 
than from the watcher without? 


“Tf I were a cobbler, I’d make it my pride, 
The best of all cobblers to be; 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me.” 


.. ¥. &. 
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James Herbert Kelley, Executive Sec’y., 10 South Market Square, Harrisburg 





CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 

At the spring state-wide primary election, 
May 16, the registered voters will nominate 
candidates for the general election Novem- 
ber 7, 1922. Candidates for the following 
offices are to be nominated: 


United States Senator 

Governor 

Lieutenant Governor 

Secretary of Internal Affairs 

One Representative in Congress in each Con- 
gressional District. 

One Senator in the General Assembly in each 
even numbered Senatorial District 

In each County or Representative District the 
number of Representatives in the General 
Assembly apportioned by law 


Since education is the most important 
business of the State it is highly important 
that we should know the exact attitude of 
every candidate toward the state program 
of education. Not a single vote of educators 
or friends of public education should be 
cast for a candidate opposed to our State 
program. On April 8, headquarters sent 
a letter to several candidates who had filed 
their nomination petitions on April 6, re- 
questing their plain, unequivocal answers to 
these two questions: 

1. Will you support the State program of edu- 
cation as developed by Governor Wm. C. 
Sproul and enacted by the Legislature of 
1921? 

2. If you do not approve the State program how 
do you propose to modify it? 


We requested, since the forms for the 





May number of the JourNAL close on April 
15, a response before that date. We have 
received the following statements : 


I. For GovERNoR 


1. “I have no hesitation in answering your first 
question in the affirmative. In view of my an- 
swer to your first question, your second ques- 
tion would not apply.”—George E. Alter. 

2. “In answer to your two questions I have to 
say, Ist, while of course I cannot commit my- 
self to all details of the present state program 
of education, I am, in general, strongly in favor 
not only of maintaining progress already made 
but of advancing beyond it, subject always to 
limitations unavoidably set by necessity for keep- 
ing expenditures within revenue and securing a 
dollar’s worth of service for every dollar spent. 
2nd, If I am elected Governor, I propose to in- 
form myself with assistance of best authorities 
on education in Pennsylvania as to how we can 
best promote the interest of pupils and teachers 
alike without imposing undue or oppressive bur- 
dens upon taxpayers. Pending that I cannot un- 
dertake to pronounce judgment on details of 
state program of education with many of which 
I am as yet not thoroughly acquainted.”—Gifford 
Pinchot. 

3. Answer to question No: 1: “So far as it is 
constructive and practical.” Answer to question 
No. 2: “Careful counsel will determine that.”— 
John A. McSparran. 


II. For Unitep States SENATOR 


“I do not anticipate that a United States Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania will be called upon to 
take any official action in connection with the 
State educational program. I may say, however, 
that individually I am in sympathy with the 
program as developed under the Governor’s 
leadership and enacted into law by the Legisla- 
ture of 1921.”—George Wharton Pepper. 
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THE PRIMARY 

“A direct primary,” states the Americana, 
“is an election held by political parties at 
which candidates for nomination are chosen 
directly by the voters of those parties. Under 
this method, voters select their nominees 
directly, whereas under the delegate or con- 
vention system the voters send their dele- 
gates to a convention at which the 
party candidate is nominated.” The objects 
of the Primary are first, to do away with the 
sharp practices of professional politicians 
and second, to give to the rank and file of 
the party, who cannot make politics their 
business, an opportunity to select their own 
candidates directly. 

Even though the bosses may prepare a 
“slate,” the rejection of these candidates or 
the elimination of the unfit is an easy task, 
since the primary practically amounts to a 
referendum on the caucus nominees. 

Pennsylvania justly claims priority in the 
use of the direct primary for the earliest 
system of direct selection of candidates was 
the Crawford county system used in Penn- 
sylvania in the sixties. 


REPORT OF RECENT ELECTIONS 


A mimeographed report of the April 11 , 


elections .of Superintendents may be had on 
application to Headquarters, 10 S. Market 
Square, Harrisburg. 


AN EDITORIAL BY PRESIDENT 
WARREN G. HARDING 

We have just awakened to the fact that 
the education of the American child has 
fallen below the standard necessary for the 
protection of our future. We have to face 
the fact that our school teachers are under- 
paid; that in physical training, in the teach- 
ing of American civil government and 
American history, in the principles of Amer- 
icanism and of Americanization we have 
been deplorably delinquent. But nowhere 
is there more cause for alarm than in the 
fact that the rural school term is far too 
short and that four-fifths of the rural schools 
are one-teacher schools, resulting in hasty 
and careless teaching, and that the opportu- 
nity for country boys and girls to have high 
school education is all too slight... . 

We owe it to the childhood of the Nation 
and the childhood of the agricultural dis- 
tricts of our land to place at its disposal the 
utmost in educational facilities. 
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LOCAL BRANCHES, ANY WORK? 

What is your Local Branch of the P. S. 
E. A. doing for the good of the order? Here 
is a suggestion: The Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Association, 1327 Spring Garden St., has 
issued a spicy eight-page folder entitled 
Where are you going to put Pennsylvania? 
What will you do for her children? Here 
are a few high lights from the folder: 

Are 20 states still ahead of Pennsylvania? 
If they are not, it is because of the Finegan 
program. 

In a few years Pennsylvania can be in 
the front rank educationally as she has long 
been commercially and industrially. The 
Legislature of 1921 took the first step. Penn- 
sylvania must not return to its former de- 
plorable educational condition. 

What the Finegan program has already 
accomplished : 


1. A proper standard of qualifications for 


teachers. 
2. The actual enforcement of our admirable 
compulsory attendance and child labor laws. 
A longer school year. 


Dr. Finegan was appointed June, 1919. 
The new program went into effect July, 
1921. Wonders have been accomplished in 
this short period. 

Support the Finegan program. It is a 
Pennsylvania program for Pennsylvania 
children. 


BOSTON MEETING OF THE N.E. A. 

The program for the Boston meeting, the 
first week in July, is built around the con- 
ception that there is a definite connection 
between the great democratic impulse which 
has followed the war and the intensified in- 
terest in every phase of educational en- 
deavor. The central theme is Education 
and the Democratic Awakening. An out- 
line of the program for the general sessions 
as it has taken shape to date is as follows: 


I. Presents a New World outlook. (July 2, 
evening. ) 
1. The new Europe and education. 
2. Far reaching results of the Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments. 
3. Outstanding features in American pro- 
gress. 


II. Emphasizes the importance of professional 
training for teachers. (July 3, forenoon.) 
1. Professional training for teachers of city 
schools. 
2. Professional training for teachers of rural 
schools. 
3. Improvement and preparation of teachers 
while in service. 
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4. Teachers’ colleges and normal schools— 
their obligations and needs. 

5. State and national responsibility for 
teacher-training. 


III. Shapes educational policies for the future. 
(July 3, evening.) 

1. Massachusetts welcomes the leaders in 
democracy and education. 

2. The profession appreciates foundations 
early established in Massachusetts and 
her present interest in education. 

3. The new awakening and _ educational 
policies. 


IV. Inspires a higher type of patriotism. (July 
4, forenoon.) 

1. The women of America and the new 
awakening. 

2. A deeper meaning for Independence Day. 

3. The world war heroes, leaders in the 
reconstruction of national ideals. 


V. Promotes progress towards the realization of 
early American ideals. (July 4, evening.) 
1. Democracy in the classroom. 
2. The new outlook. 
3. Woman and the new education. 
4. Peace time program of the American 
Legion. 


VI. Demands improvements in rural life and edu- 

cation. (July 5, evening.) 

1. Outstanding needs for rural life today. 

2. Consolidation, supervision and adminis- 
tration of a county system of schools. 

3. State aid for teachers’ salaries. 

4. National responsibility for the improve- 
ment of rural schools. 

5. The criminal inequalities in educational 
opportunities. 


VII. Requires intelligent citizenship and the 


highest quality of leadership. (July 6, 
evening. ) 

1. A higher level of intelligence necessary. 

2. A new type of leadership to carry out 
the new policies. 

3. The responsibility of the college and 
university. 

4. An enlightened electorate to representa- 
tive democracy. 


In making arrangements for the Boston 
meetings, the forenoons have been given 
over largely to the Representative Assembly, 
the afternoons to department meetings and 
the evenings to general sessions. 

A patriotic demonstration of mammoth 
proportions is projected to be held on Boston 
Common July 4, jointly by the National 
American Legion and the N. E. A. 

The main headquarters will be in Mechan- 
ics Hall, which can accommodate nearly 
10,000 people. Hotel reservations should be 
made through Michael J. Downey, Executive 
Secretary, Committee on Convention of the 
N. E. A., 15 Bacon street, Boston, Mass. 
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ALICE M. CARMALT 

For the first time the front cover of the 
JouRNAL carries the cut of a woman. This 
honor is fittingly bestowed upon Mrs. Alice 
M. Carmalt, President of the Education As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania, a con- 
vention district of the P. S. E. A. She has 
been a°‘member of the faculty of the School 
of Education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh since its establishment twelve years 
ago and is a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Pittsburgh, a position which she 
has filled with distinction the past ten years. 

Mrs. Carmalt is a native of Massachu- 
setts and was educated in the public schools 
of that state and in Harvard University 
where she took courses in education in vari- 
ous summer schools with Professor Paul H. 
Hanus. She is also a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Her contributions to educational work in- 
clude 15 years’ experience in public and 
training school teaching in Lowell, Mass., 
10 years as principal of the Model School, 
Indiana State Normal School, 12 years as 
assistant professor of education, University 
of Pittsburgh and wide experience as a 
speaker and instructor at Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, Women’s Clubs and public gatherings. 
She was one of the writers of the Morals 
Code for Pennsylvania in the recent con- 
test and was called to Arkansas to speak at 
a conference on Character Building. 





TEACHER SHORTAGE IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

According to the March News Letter, 
published by the Philadelphia Teachers’ As- 
sociation, there are’ between thirty and forty 
high school positions unfilled in that city, 
the eligible list for the elementary schools is 
completely exhausted, there are no properly 
qualified substitutes of any kind, many classes 
have been doubled up on account of teacher 
absence and some classes have been dis- 
missed. 

The article continues, “In spite of the 
Edmonds Act, Pennsylvania still ranks low 
in payment of salaries to teachers: 


Among cities of 30,000-100,000 population, 
Pennsylvania ranks Twenty-three, with only New 
Hampshire, Maine and some of the Southern 
States below her. 

Among cities of 10,000-30,000 population, Penn- 
sylvania ranks Thirty-three, with only Vermont 
and some Southern States below her. | 

Among cities of 2,500-10,000 population, Penn- 
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sylvania ranks Thirty, with only New Hampshire, 
Maine and some Southern States below her. 


Chicago is experiencing the same diffi- 
culty in securing adequately trained teachers. 
Chicago and Philadelphia have the same 
schedule for teachers: $1,200-$2,000. There 
are now at least eleven cities that pay a 
larger minimum, and at least nine that pay 
a larger maximum. The cities paying a larger 
maximum are New York, Newark, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, Seattle, Denver, Oakland, 
Minneapolis and Buffalo. Moreover, Chi- 
cago gives a larger maximum to the teachers 
of the Eighth Grade; Des Moines and Scran- 
ton, to those who have degrees; and Omaha, 
to those who have more than the standard 
qualifications.” 


ARBOR DAY, PUNXSUTAWNEY 


For the last six years, Punxsutawney has 
substituted for the usual stereotyped Arbor 
Day exercises a general planting and clean- 
up day in an effort to enlarge the work and 
reach the entire community. The afternoon 
of some pleasant day early in May is devoted 
to the work and practically all the organiza- 
tions for community betterment co-operate 
actively. Superintendent F. S. Jackson sub- 
mits the following report of last year’s ac- 
tivities : 


No. children cleaned lawn and garden...... 1008 
planted fruit trees ........... 17 
“ is planted shade trees........... 3 
™ ? planted flowers and made 
MOWREHDBES:. siocss2 saeco dels 350 
“s i planted vegetables ........... 272 
ig _ BPAGCG ATIEN® o-6-6:6i5:6:455:0.5:0:080'8' 303 
sé <j mowed, sowed and sodded lawn 539 
* . built rack for shrubs.......... 94 
- * Dilitet SrstOIS 564.6456 ~ cae % ee 305 
7 4 REE OME -SUMENS 25 ae dsc hw 20 
a ey ore Oe oo 3 2a 
. - cleaned alley ................ 349 
zs set out trees, shrubs and vines. 14 
. Pa cleaned cellar, outbuildings, etc. 209 
ss 3 EQUICE BABE 65.055 6.5:0:5.055 5056.85 354 
i se worked in garden............. 327 
% <3 ClEATIED OMSE ooo .iso:61:0: 86 d.0000 303 
= x painted screen doors.......... 11 
re " worked in cemetery .......... 10 
‘i . repaired sidewalk ............ 26 
5 = CIRANEGSIRCCE oio.6's os sisinesiee wis 90 
i i. PINCE TWEENS: 60 o sin asckeewsis 279 
BS e PICKOT SEOHES 65:5 0/0's:.6° 58 eioie'e-s 225 
% S cleaned banks of creek ....... 6 
i i CIGAREE SPINE 66.06: 6c: c:areresislaie’» Z 
x = rer ae et Ta rr eee 1 
as e cleaned school’ Victrola....... 2 
Miscellaneous activities ............ccccee- 85 
MOtAIWACIVMIOS = 5.6. 5c ce eee eeeanico sees 5217 





LANDIS TANGER 


Supt. Landis Tanger of Homestead has 
been chosen superintendent of schools at 
Reading to succeed Dr. C. S. Foos and will 
assume his new duties in May. Mr. Tanger 
is known in educational circles as a wide- 
awake, progressive educator who stands for 
sane, practical methods, and is a man of 
broad vision and genial disposition. 

Dr. R. A. Campbell, the President of the 
Homestead School Board, says of him: 

“The members of the Board are sorry to lose 
Mr. Tanger for we have found him alert, tactful 
and progressive; a man who accomplishes things; 
who looks after the interests of the teachers as 
well as the pupils; a good citizen, interested in 
the welfare of the whole community and in civic 
progress; and an educator whose experience and 
ability bespeak success for him in his new field 
of service.” 

Mr. Tanger, a native of Lancaster county, 
received his education at Strasburg high 
school, Millersville Normal, Franklin and 
Marshall College, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has had wide experience, both as 
a teacher and supervisor, including normal 
school teaching, organization of special 
schools, junior high school, evening schools 
and supervision of a large vocational school. 
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PATRONS’ DAY 

More than a thousand patrons and friends 
of the Meyersdale school observed Patrons’ 
Day on February 24, making it a real com- 
munity institution. Supervising Principal 
D. H. Bauman supplied a photograph of 
the boys in the bird house contest for the 
picture above. He wrote, “We all like the 
new SCHOOL JouRNAL. We used the Feb- 
ruary number as a text book at our Febru- 
ary teachers’ meeting.” 


EARLY BUYING 

The School Supply Industries are about 
the only ones in the United States that are 
not overstocked at the present time. Many 
orders placed for delivery in the fall of 
1921 are still unfilled. 

Superintendents and purchasing agents re- 
call their difficulty in securing equipment 
during September and October, 1921, and 
the consequent inconvenience in the opera- 
tion of the schools. This trouble should be 
avoided in 1922. School boards and officials 
should take early steps to ascertain the needs 
of their schools and make up their budgets. 

In the matter of miscellaneous school sup- 
plies, the recent buyers’ strike has ended and 
manufacturers will soon experience a grow- 
ing demand. In some instances, prices are 
advancing over the low level last fall. 

Members of the Association should patro- 
nize themselves by placing orders with the 
firms that advertise in the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JouRNAL, 


No. 4 
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A JOB WORTH WHILE 


Who will begin the publication of the 
Cyclopedia of Favorite Song for which the 
world is ready and waiting? 

For the Books of Song which I have pub- 
lished during the past forty years, I have 
made about 5,000 music plates of octavo 
size, 544 x 8% inches. These can be used 
as an effective beginning, or nucleus, for 


-such encyclopedia, which is not now pub- 


lished anywhere in the world. It can be 
enlarged for generations and may by its 
own merit, advertise itself throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

I am now nearly eighty-five years old— 
cannot much longer continue to enjoy this 
delightful “hobby”—and would like to find 
a publisher interested in Song, who will take 
up and carry on this desirable work for the 
next generation and pass it on with his addi- 
tions. I have lived gladly with boys in a 
high school for fifty years, and for fifty- 
five years have put through press every 
monthly number of THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JourNAL (1866 to 1921) but my 
joy has been in bringing together the old 
songs and hymns of the millions, “melodies 
that, like the pipe of Pan, die out with the 
ears that love them and listen for them,” 

I still have for sale a number of pictures 
of the Lincoln Art Series, 22x28 and 24x30 
inches: Washington, Lincoln, Franklin, 
Penn, Shakespeare and His Friends, Dido 
Building Carthage, The Sisters, and others. 
Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SURVEY 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan made public the 
results of the Philadelphia Survey in an 
address at the Philadelphia Forum, Mar. 29. 

In his introduction, Doctor Finegan stated 
that the first great accomplishment of a 
survey: is to arouse the professional staff, 
the teachers and the directors to the neces- 
sity of examining their system, determining 
its defects and devising scientific remedies. 
“This should be followed,” he added, “by a 
far visioned constructive policy which will 
insure steady, healthy adaptation of the 
schools to the needs of the community.” 

Beginning with the kindergarten, he 
traced in detail the outstanding features of 
the survey. He showed that the attendance 
in these schools was less than one-third the 
enrollment in the first grade. An obligation, 
therefore, rests on the city to develop and 
expand kindergarten facilities. 

The survey showed a diversified organi- 
zation in the elementary schools—there 
being fifteen different types of organization 
in one hundred and ninety-three school 
units. “The acceptance, in principle, of the 
6-3-3 plan, together with the proposed 
junior high school program, will effect,” 
Doctor Finegan pointed out, “the moderni- 
zation of the system in this field.” “The 
wide variation in the amount and character 
of administration and supervision—many of 
the supervisory officers, being men who 
never had experience in primary work— 
showed the imperative necessity of two pri- 
mary supervisors in each of the eight ad- 
ministrative districts,” he added. 

He pointed out that the junior high school 
is now a recognized connecting link between 
the elementary school and senior high school 
and that when the system was started there 
was but one such school in Philadelphia. 
“Today,” Dr. Finegan said, “there are four ; 
one will be opened in September; plans are 
being drawn for four more and when Phila- 
delphia is organized on the 6-3-3 plan, there 
will be between twenty-five and thirty.” 

Touching the senior high schools, the sur- 
vey shows that instead of a well co-ordinated 
and efficient system, the schools had been 
permitted to develop separate conceptions of 
ideals and objectives. Supervision in these 
schools showed a similar lack of unity. These 
defects, the survey points out, can be cor- 
rected through closer co-ordination of the 
secondary schools with the entire system. 


Discussing industrial education, Doctor 


Finegan said the survey found that the 
available facilities for this type of instruc- 
tion do not meet the needs of the industries 
of the city. Philadelphia being one of the 
most important industrial cities in the coun- 
try, it is essential that a proper proportion 
of its citizens be trained for participation 
in its industrial activities. To discharge 
this obligation, a well conceived program for 
the development of trade and industrial 
schools is necessary. 

Unit year elective courses in home eco- 
nomics for girls—since eighty per cent of 
them will take up the vocation of home- 
making—and the arrangement of the com- 
mercial curriculum so that each year can 
stand by itself as a unit of worth while busi- 
ness training are recommended as necessary, 
by the survey, to meet adequately the needs 
of those pursuing these courses. 


It was shown that the continuation schools 
are rapidly developing in full harmony with 
the plan of the state and that the bureau 
of compulsory attendance is well organized. 
The cooperation with charitable and social 
institutions and the establishment of a junior 
placement bureau were highly commended. 

The school plant was found to be in a 
deplorable condition. Forty thousand chil- 
dren are on part time in the elementary 
schools. High schools are crowded. Many 
buildings are unsanitary, not fire proof, and 
without standard play space. <A definite 
building program extending over a period 
of twenty years is suggested as the remedy. 

With regard to teacher training the survey 
points out the need of an institution that 
would train sixty to seventy per cent of 
the teaching and supervisory force for the 
special needs of the system; also a city-wide 
system of supervision by subject or group 
of subjects through the agency of experts 
in this field; and a breaking up of the prac- 
tice of inbreeding. At the present time, 
the report shows, less than ten per cent of 
the teachers have had experience outside 
Philadelphia. Of the new entrants into the 
teaching service not less than twenty-five 
per cent should be from outside. 

Philadelphia’s pioneer work in the educa- 
tion of special classes and the skill, devotion 
and initiative of the teachers of these classes 
were commended, as was also the present 
plan of consolidating the special schools. 

No provision has been made for blind and 
deaf children, although, since the survey 
started, a comprehensive plan for the cor- 
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rection of children with defective speech has 
been organized. 

As special classes are provided for only 
two-thirds of the children it is urged that 
the recommendation of the Associate Super- 
intendent in charge of the work, for further 
assistance be made effective as speedily as 
possible. 

The need of more school nurses is also 
revealed in the report and the doubling of 
the number of nurses since the survey started 
is commended. 

“The survey convincingly shows,” said 
Dr. Finegan, “that the cost of maintaining 
schools in Philadelphia is not excessive. In 
a comparison with thirteen of our largest 
cities, it was found to be less than most of 
them.” 

The conferring on the school board the 
power of levying taxes was shown to be 
an advanced step, since the general trend 
throughout the country has been in accord 
with this policy. 

The report, Doctor Finegan explained, 
was based on conditions existing at the time 
the survey was made. Many of the defects 
revealed had been corrected through the ini- 
tiative of the city staff and the co-operation 
of the Department members. “No Ameri- 
can city has been making more careful 
preparation for the reorganization of its 
school system, and the continued develop- 
ment of the plans now under way will bring 
Philadelphia schools into conformity with 
accepted standards prevailing throughout 
the country.” 


MUNHALL WANTS TEACHERS 


Superintendent C. R. Stone of Munhall is 
looking for four teachers for next year: 
(1) A primary teacher, (2) A man to teach 
chemistry and coach athletic teams in the 
high school, (3) A man for gymnasium 
work, who will have classes for all the boys 
from grade six to twelve and supervise the 
extra play periods of the upper grade boys 
and the high school, exclusive of the high 
school teams, (4) A woman to teach home 
economics. Salaries will depend upon train- 
ing and experience. Teachers with two years 
experience or more are desired. 


STATE DELEGATES, N. E. A. 

In accordance with the plan adopted by 
the Executive Council of the P. S. E. A., 
published page 263, March number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, to con- 
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duct an election of the delegates and alter- 
nates to the Boston meeting of the N. E. A., 
we are publishing below a ballot containing 
the names of the 24 nominees who received 
the largest number of votes for delegates 
and the names of the 24 nominees who re- 
ceived the largest number of votes for 
alternates. 

Supt. H. W. Dodd, President of the P. 
S. E. A., appointed the following committee 
to count the nominations and prepare the 
ballot: Supt. John C. Wagner, Carlisle, D. 
D. Hammelbaugh and J. H. Kelley, both of 
Harrisburg. 

Select 12 from each list and number them 
in the order of your preference. 


BALLOT 


I hereby vote for the following persons in 
the order of my preference for delegates 
and alternates to the Boston meeting of the 
N. E. A. 


Delegates 
Eleanor Cooper, Philadelphia 
Clarence E. Feick, Philadelphia 
Martha S. Gill, Philadelphia 
J. H. Graham, Philadelphia 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Thomas Groetzinger, Philadelphia 
Florence Harris, Philadelphia 
Margaret M. Haubert, Philadelphia 
Cc. C. Heyl, Philadelphia 
Bertha Jenkins, Philadelphia 
Anna Kleefeld, Philadelphia 
Elizabeth S. Knowles, Philadelphia 
Benjamin F. Lacy, Philadelphia 
Lillian Lamborn, Philadelphia 
Henry C. Landis, Philadelphia 
James Lansdowne, Philadelphia 
Margaret Maguire, Philadelphia 
Elinor A. Markle, Philadelphia 
Robert Morris, Philadelphia 
Emily Renshaw, Philadelphia 
Leslie Seely, Philadelphia 
Reuben Shaw, Philadelphia 
Elizabeth Walker, Philadelphia 
Jane Welte, Philadelphia 


Alternates 


Jane Adams, Philadelphia 

J. Eugene Baker, Philadelphia 
Mary E. Barnholt, Philadelphia 
W.. G. Chambers, State College 
Xenia Clampitt, Philadelphia 
Bertha Crasson, Philadelphia 
Cc. F. Dapp, Philadelphia 

Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh 
Cc. E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 

F. E. Downes, Harrisburg 

Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg 
Armond J. Gerson, Philadelphia 
Dora Gilmore, Philadelphia 

Cc. C. Green, Clarion 

Janet G. Jordan, Philadelphia 
R. E. Laramy, Easton 

Sara McBride, Philadelphia 
Mary Peacock, Philadelphia 
F. W. Robbins, Williamsport 
A. Rudolph, Philadelphia 
Landis Tanger, Homestead 

S. E. Weber, Scranton 

Holman White, Philadelphia 
Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia 


Ballots to be counted must be received 
by June 1 at Headquarters, 10 South Market 
Square, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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HAVE TEACHERS’ SALARIES BEEN 
INCREASED? 

Under this heading, the Journal of the 
N. E. A. for April publishes an article by 
John K. Norton, Director of Research De- 
partment, N. E. A., in which he shows that 
from 1914 to 1921 the cost of living in vari- 
ous parts of the country increased from 67% 
in the Western states to 77% in the North 
Central states, the average for the entire 
country being 71%. He draws the inescap- 
able conclusion that a teacher’s salary in 
1921 should be 171% of his salary in 1914- 
15 to afford him equivalent buying power. 

He raises another important question. Has 
there been an increase in the cost of living 
throughout the country without a propor- 
tionate increase in the total yearly income 
for the country as a whole? He shows that 
the total National income during the years 
1914 to 1919 increased more rapidly than 
the cost of living and that during these five 
years there was an increase in total National 
income of 98.8%. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why teachers’ salaries should not keep 
pace with the cost of living in so 
far as the country’s income represents its 
ability to pay. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion is calling for applications for the fol- 
lowing positions. Salary and final date of 
receiving applications are given. 


Teacher, Indian Service, $760 a year, plus $20.00 
a month. 

Junior Physicist, $1,200 to $1,500, plus bonus, 
August 23. 

Computer, $1,400 to $2,000, plus bonus, August 
9-10. 


Stenographer, Typist, $840 to $1,000 for typists 
$900 to $1,200 for —o 

Susiinengar $900 to $1,200, 

Assistant Examiner, Patent MOiice, $1,500 plus 
bonus, $20, June 23: 

Tax Examiner Specialist, $2,400 to $3,600, May 9. 

Student Nurse, $30 a month, May 9. 

Junior Wharf Examiner (Food and Drugs), 
$1,200, May 10. 

Associate Marketing Specialist (Warehousing), 
$2,400 to $3,600, June 30. 

Assistant Marketing Specialist (Warehousing), 
$1,620 to $2,400, May 10. 

Assistant Horticulturist, $2,400 to $2,500, May 9. 

Assistant Agricultural Economist (Marketing), 
$2,400 to $3,000, May 24. 

Junior Assistant Agricultural Economist (Market- 
ing), $1,800 to $2,400. 

Transitman, $120 to $150 a month, May 10. 


Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the U. S. Civil Ser- 


vice Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
from the Secretary of the Local Board of 
Civil Service Examiners at the post office 
or custom house in any city. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

In the effort to stimulate the growth of 
the Pennsylvania State Modern Language 
Association, the April number of the Bul- 
letin was sent to every known teacher of 
modern languages in the State. If any 
teacher has been omitted, the secretary, 
Prof. W. H. Shelton, University of Pitts- 
burgh, will be pleased to mail the number 
upon receipt of name and address. Here- 
after the Bulletin will be sent to members 
only. The officers of the State Modern 
Language Association are convinced that 
their organization has a real mission, that 
any dissatisfaction that may exist with the 
language course is due to no inherent weak- 
ness in the subject itself, but rather to in- 
difference on the part of teachers. It is the 
function of the Association to maintain the 
teachers’ enthusiasm or to arouse it. If the 
teacher is unable to realize his need of im- 
provement and of the stimulus to be derived 
from such an organization as the Modern 
Language Association, it is conceivable that 
his administrative superiors could render 
valuable service by discrete inquiry as to 
the state of his language staff. 


WHO’S WHO AND WHY IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA EDUCATION . 

Pennsylvania education has a chance to 
line up according to height with education 
in other states. A directory of recent ad- 
vance steps or high spots in education from 
1917 to 1922 is being compiled. The price 
of admission is just an advance step. There 
is no other test. Progressive steps from 
rural schools will have the same welcome 
as those from large school systems or uni- 
versities. 

The idea of Who’s Who and Why in 
Education is to bring together in one volume 
every obtainable concrete proof of recent 
progress in education. If you want your 
school represented, just drop a postcard to 
the Institute for Public Service. 1125 Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York City, stating 
whether you are a trustee or principal, 
teacher or superintendent and a blank will 
come with spaces for telling what forward 
steps you have helped education take since 
1917, 
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NECROLOGY*—1921 
Because. of the lack of space in the Journal, 
it has become necessary to limit the length ot 
obituary notices to a brief, unemotional state- 
ment. 


Numerals indicate length of service 


COUNTIES 
Allegheny: Christy, Jenny G., 8; Gaynor, 
Mrs. H. W.; Hardgrove, Margaret M., 35 con- 
secutive years in the Sturgeon school, North 
Fayette township; Markle, Rose, 10; Pender, 


Mrs. Kate, 25; Rice, Elmer S., Supervising. 


Principal of Juniata, Hollidaysburg, West New- 
ton, Lewistown and Etna. 

Bedford: Slack, Ida. 

Berks: Fenstermacher, Ruth E., 1; Hertzog, 
Mabel, 1; Klein, Abraham S., 28; Merkel, Wil- 
son PP. 35. 

Bucks: Cozens, Anna P., 50. 

Cambria: Duffy, E. J., Principal; Patterson, 
D. J., Principal; Westover, Mrs. Agnes. 

Center: Bradford, Grace I., 2; Diehl, Mrs. 
Lizzie M., 2. 

Chester: Dotterer, Alice P., Kennedy, Emily, 
Potts, Zella M., Reifsnyder, Emma, Norton, H. 
Carrie, Styer, George R., Supervising Principal; 
Wilson, Margaret. 

Clinton: Rinn, Elizabeth, 10; Robb, John A., 
Lock Haven City, 36 

Crawford: Strawbridge, Benjamin Alexan- 
der, 20. 

Delaware: Froelich, Linda, 20. 

Elk: Ramsay, Grace, 6. 

Fayette: Barclay, Margaret, 4; McLaughlin, 
John B., 25. 

Franklin: Zumbro, William F., Principal, 
Mercersburg, 6; County Superintendent Frank- 
lin County, 9; Principal. Chambersburg high 
school, 9; Principal St. Thomas high school, 2; 
Principal Washington school, Chambersburg, J. 

Lackawanna: Fitzhenry, Bridget, 23; Wells, 
Cora Smith, 16. 

Lancaster: Heighes, B. F., Assistant Super- 
intendent, died Dec. 31. 1920. Was Principal a 
number of years at Elizabethtown and Man- 
heim. Assistant County Superintendent for 
three years. Jacoby, C. S., Miller, Ruth, Rea, 
Sara, Schroeder, Emma M., 46; Sweigert, Sallie. 

Mercer: Brockway, Summer S. 

Montgomery: Bahner, Rev. J. E., Isett, Edna 
H. Jackson, Mrs. Fred, Kramer, Rosetta, Rapp, 
Anna U. 

Montour: James, Matilda, 30. 

Northumberland: Mauser, I. H., County Su- 
perintendent, died Nov. 7, 1921; Forsythe, John 
G., 8; Snyder, Ursula L., 4. 

Pike: Kipp, John A., teacher and County 
Superintendent, 12. 

‘ en: Kehler, C. C., 40; Reinbold, Ame- 
ia. C4. 

Somerset: Speicher, J. C., rural schools, 
Principal Berlin, Meyersdale, Munhall. 

Susquehanna: Dundaff, Laura Wells, 1. 

Washington: Foster, James Ralph, Hamilton, 





*Report of Committee oi Necrology, Annual Meeting, 
P. S. E. A., Altoona, Dec. 30, Charles S. Davis, Chair- 
man, Steelton. 


Mrs. Grace, Hertzog, Mrs. Cora, McElhaney, 
Edith B., Milliken, Mrs. Frances A., Paul, Mar- 
tha Vance, Stewart, Letitia H., Watson, Mrs. 
Mary K. 

Wyoming: Denison, Mrs.. Eva L., 24. 

York: Barrick, J. W. 


DISTRICTS 

Allentown: Arner, Hannah A., 10; Nonne- 
macher, Emma A., 46; Scholl, Mrs. Harrison 
E. (nee Helen M. Hartman), 12; Weida, Emima 
C., 40: 

Altoona: Curiman, John Westley, 34. 

Bethlehem: Fehr, Albert B., taught 50 years. 
Principal Hellertown, Grade Principal and high 
school teacher in Bethlehem for 30 years. 

Chambersburg: Carson, Maude 

Dubois: Dudley, Merle G., 1. 

Dunbar: Hess, Ira H., Superintendent of 
Redstone Township, Fayette County, for eight 
years, prior to that time, teacher and princi- 
pal in the district for 15 years; McLaughlin, 


Dunmore: Cullen, Mary, teacher, 20; princi- 
pal, 12. 

Easton: Haase, Charles E., Laubach, Lizzie, 
32; Weaver, Sylvanus. 

Erie: Torrey, Jeannette A., 34. 

Farrell: Kesty, Marion, art teacher, 3. 

Hanover: Haffheins, W. L., academy and 
high school teacher 33, 28 in Hanover high 
school. 

Harrisburg: Koser, Josephine R., 34. 


Hazel Township: Pengelly, Lulu, 19. 

Lower Merion: Cronin, Anna P., 17; Dimm, 
Mary E., 26. 

McKeesport: Kuhl, Anna W. 


New Castle: Bottenhorn, B. H., Principal of 
vocational high school at State College for 10 
years until 1919; New Castle high school, De- 
cember 13, 1920, to April 23, 1921. 

Philadelphia: Andrews, Agnes, 7; Dobson, 
Mary E., 29; Donnelly, Frances R., 22; Ferris, 
Sophie, 40; Fite, Mary, 48; Gowing, Fred, Prin- 
cipal girls’ high school 4 years. Additional ex- 
perience in the public schools of New England, 
Principal of Rhode Island State Normal School, 
and State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of New Hampshire, Geiger, Rowena, 12; Hahn, 
Margaret, 31; Lanning, S. Elizabeth, 40; Mc- 
Cracken, Mary, 35; Reilly, Leonore, 16; Shinn, 
Ella M., 44; Strebig. Jane D., 17; Sumner, Eva 
R., 6; Rex, Mary C., 23; Whitaker, Herbert C., 
34, head of Department of Mathematics, South 
Philadelphia High School for Boys. 


Pittsburgh: Adair, Kate, 31; Ballou, John R., 
2; Burleigh, R. Stanley, 9; Grossman, Mary L., 
4; Hamilton, Bessie P., 9; Herdman, Mary E., 
44; Jillson, Nellie W., 28; Johns, Mary, 2; 
Johnson, Mrs. M. E., 27; Jones, Eva, 26; Jones, 
Roberta L., 28; Leckey, Jeanette H., 51; Mc- 
Comb, Florence, 34; McConnell, Lulu G., 23; 
McDonough, Ida M., 44; McMurrough, Francis 
X., 1; Miller, Elizabeth, 22; Partington, Fran- 
ces, 23; Pfarrer, R. B., 4 months; Rogers, Mary 
E., 37; Scheck, Alma, 32; Shields, Effie L., 10; 
Weir, Elizabeth, 38. 

Scranton: Hutton, Edith, Jones, John T., 
Principal; Jehu, Anna, McAndrew, Frank X. 
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Shamokin: Perry, Almira K., 11; Smith, 
James H., Principal grammar school, 29. 

Taylor: Jones, Mrs. Libbie, 30. 

Titusville: Stoddard, Jessie, Supervisor ot 
Music in Titusville Public Schools, 14. 

Warren: Anderson, Agda, 6%; Meehan, 
Katherine, 24. 

Williamsport: Taylor, Harriet, 28. 

Wilkinsburg: Bennett, M. E., Penmanship 
author and supervisor of penmanship in vari- 
ous towns using his system. 

Wilkes-Barre: O’Connell, Helen, 5; Smoul- 
ter, Elizabeth, 30; Stewart, Edith, 3. 

York: Dorris, Sallie M., 51 years; 44 of which 
were in the schools of York. 


COLLEGES 

Carnegie Institute: Yates, Wm. B., Instruc- 
tor of Machine Design and Mechanical Draw- 
ing in the College of Engineering of the Insti- 
tute of Technology since September 1, 1907. 

Drexel Institute: Hall, Mrs. Caroline, Pro- 
fessor of Domestic Arts. 

Dickinson College: Stephens, Henry Mat- 
thew, Sc.D., of the Dickinson College faculty; 
Adjunct Professor in 1894 and Professor oi 
Biology 1899-1921. 

Lehigh University: Blake, Robert W., Pro- 
fessor of the Latin Language and Literature 
from 1899; Richards, Joseph W., Professor oi 
Metallurgy in continuous teaching at Lehigh 
University from 1887. 

University of Pennsylvania: Baer, Edith, 
Assistant Professor of Household Economics. 

University of Pittsburgh: Wadsworth, Marsh- 
man Edward, Dean Emeritus, School of Mines. 

St. Joseph’s College: Walsh, Rev. Redmond 
J., President of St. Joseph’s College, Philadel- 
phia, 1917-1920. 

Temple University: Lambert, Alonzo V., In- 
structor. 

Villanova: Hess, Frances A., Professor of 
German, 8. 

Washington and Jefferson College: Black, 
Samuel Charles, President, Washington and 
Jefferson College. 

Waynesburg College: McKay, J. W., former 
President of Waynesburg College. 

Lafayette: Martin, Rev. Samuel, Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric at Lincoln University, Presi- 
dent of Wilson College, President of Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Principal 
of the Shippensburg State Normal School and 
since 1913 Professor of Mental and Moral Phii- 
osophy at Lafayette College. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Central State: Furst, S. W., Professor of 
English and Civics; Seachrist, Frank K., Pro- 
fessor of English 1892-1900. 

Indiana: Arntz, J. Theodore, teacher of mod- 
ern foreign languages since 1916; Chaffee, M. 
Louise, teacher of Latin since 1916; Laughlin, 
Leila-Farlin, teacher of voice since 1909. 

Southwestern: Fleming, Ethel, Supervisor 
Public School Music. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION 


Russell, Leon J., Assistant Director of Rural 
Education, died March 25, 1921. 
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THE MONEY VALUE OF AN EDUCA- 
TION 


About 8,000 persons are mentioned in 
“Who’s Who in America.” 5,768 of these 
have a college education. 1,245 of these 
have only a high school education; 808 of 
these have an‘ elementary schooling, 

One out of every 188 college graduates is 
on the list. One out of every 1,725 with 
only a high school training is on the list. 
One out of every 37,500 with only elemen- 
tary schooling is on the list. 

By staying in school through high school, 
you multiply your present chance for suc- 
cess by 9.2; by going on through college, 
by 199.5. 

Less than one per cent of American men 
are college graduates, yet this one per cent 
has furnished : 

55 per cent of our Presidents. 


36 per cent of the Members of Congress. 
47 per cent of the Speakers of the House. 


Your Future 


What thought are you giving to the choice 
of your life work? If you have not or can 
not decide about your vocation, talk it over 
with your teacher or come to see the Voca- 
tional Counselor. If you have made a choice, 
analyze it somewhat after the following out- 
line prepared by Dr. Brewer of Harvard 
University : 


1. What importance to society has the occupation? 
2. What things are actually done by a person 
who is in this calling? 
(a) Make a list of them. 
(b) Outline a typical day’s work. 
3. What are the main advantages of the occupa- 
tion! 
(a) Service to humanity? 
(b) Chance to learn? 
(c) Demand for workers? 
(d) Steady work? 
(e) Growing importance of vocation? 
(£) Interesting work? 
(g) Promotions? 
(h) Friends and associates? 
(i) Hours? 
(j) Vacations? 
(k) Good living? 
(1) Healthy work? 
(m) Ethical conditions? 
(n) Other points? 
What are its disadvantages and problems? 
What preparation is necessary or desirable? 
What are the other requirements for success? 
What income may be expected—at first and 
later ? 
What effect has the occupation on the social, 
civic, physical, recreational and moral life 
of the worker? 


eo NSS 


—E. E. Spanabel, Vocational Counselor 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


PREPARATION OF A BUDGET 
Major Fred Engelhardt, Director Bureau 
of Administration, Department of Public 
Instruction, has just issued an eight-page 
bulletin on the Preparation of a Budget. 
He states : 


“The successful administration of a school sys- 
tem is dependent primarily upon its financial policy. 
The determination of the policy is placed by law 
and by the citizens of the district, upon the board 
of school directors. The public places this trust 
upon the board, with the understanding that they, 
the citizens, furnish the necessary funds, and with 
the further expectation that the funds be economic- 
ally and intelligently expended in providing the 
best possible education for their children. The 
community’s interests are not always served best 
by keeping the tax rate down year after year, 
but rather by carefully planning in advance the 
financial needs for the education of the children. 
The fulfillment of this obligation rests upon these 
fundamental principles: 

1. A determination of a definite educational 
plan or policy that meets the aims and aspirations 
of the citizens of the district. 

2. The careful planning in advance of a definite 
statement of the financial needs to carry out the 
policy. 

3. An organization to account for the funds re- 
ceived and expended. 

4. An accounting to the public at the close of 
the year showing that the funds were not only 
expended honestly and efficiently, but also that they 
were expended in carrying out in detail the educa- 
tional policy established when the tax levy was 
made. 

This involves on the financial side three distinct 
yet co-ordinate responsibilities : 

The careful preparation of a budget. 

2. An accounting system accurately, continu- 
ously and thoroughly kept. 

3. An annual financial report based on an un- 
prejudiced audit of the account of the district.” 


He then discusses the preparation of a 


budget and shows in detail how the 60 items 
of the eight departments should appear. 


PENNSYLVANIA AWAKENS AND 
BLAZES THE WAY 

Our state normal schools have always 
offered general courses in geography, but 
some of them are offering special courses 
this summer. Moreover, State College is 
presenting a series of courses which will 
compare favorably with those offered at col- 
lege institutions anywhere in the United 
States. This is the first time in the history 
of Pennsylvania that such courses have been 
offered. 

Geography and nature study will be pre- 
sented by Laura Woodward of the Mont- 


clair Normal School from the standpoint of 
functioning in primary grades. The place of 
geography in the intermediate grades will be 
analyzed by Olive Park of Cleveland. How 
geography and science function in the junior 
high school grades will be presented by 
Agnes Clune of Massachusetts. Thus, spe- 
cial methods courses for each of these 
groups are offered. However, where there 
is absolutely a dearth of information, meth- 
ods courses can not help. Hence, the prin- 
ciples of geography emphasizing the human 
aspect and the geography of a world power, 


‘ the United States, are not neglected. All 


of these courses run for six weeks and give 
college credits. 

But Pennsylvania State College is blazing 
the way by offering “The New World,” with 
R. H. Whitbeck of the University of Wis- 
consin as leader. The great world prob- 
lems confronting every American citizen 
will be presented and discussed in a con- 
centrated two weeks course. These sessions 
will interest not only elementary and junior 
high school teachers, but also history and 
English teachers of the senior high schools 
and in fact all educators and thinking 
Americans. This work, organized as lec- 
tures, group conferences and symposiums, 
will do for the elementary and high school 
teachers what the Williamstown, Mass., in- 
ternational gatherings are doing for college 
professors. 


COURSE FOR SCHOOL NURSES 
Because of the increasing emphasis on 
school health work and the growing demand 
for properly qualified nurses to assist in car- 
rying out the school health program, a course 
in School Nursing is offered at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College extending through the 
Summer Session of 1922. This course 
covers a period of eight weeks beginning 
June 26th and closing August 19th. For 
details of the course regarding subjects of- 
fered, entrance requirements, tuition, living 
expenses, etc., apply to Dean Will Grant 

Chambers, State College, Pennsylvania. 


ASSISTANCE IN ORGANIZING PLAY 
AND RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
The Bureau of Health Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction is organ- 
ized so that it is in a position to give advice 
to communities concerning playground and 
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recreation organization, either as a part of 
the schools or as a part of some other 
municipal activity, although it is felt that, 
whenever possible, this should be an activity 
of the schools. 

This organization renders it unnecessary 
for local communities to call upon any un- 
official or outside organization for help in 
making plans or organizing such activities. 


CERTIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The demand for public school commercial 
education in Pennsylvania has grown rap- 
idly. The result is that all states have been 
forced to lower their certification standards 
for commercial teachers, or permit them to 
remain static, in the face of a strong tend- 
ency to increase the requirements for cer- 
tificates to teach other high’ school sub- 
jects. While most cities demand college 
graduation, including a certain amount of 
professional training, of candidates for po- 
sitions as teachers of academic subjects, 
they are still content with two years of spe- 
cial training for commercial teaching. 

It is argued by some that the requirements 
for commercial teachers’ certificates cannot 
be raised until there is a larger supply of 
available commercial teachers. The col- 
leges and normal schools reply that there 
can be no material extension of the com- 
mercial teacher-training curriculum as long 
as the present certification standards prevail. 
There is merit in both arguments. The situ- 
ation is not hopeless, however. 

Pennsylvania has found a way “up.” In 
its new certification plan it recognizes the 
need for large numbers of new commercial 
teachers to fill vacancies in its high schools 
every year and attempts to meet this need 
by granting Partial Certificates that really 
are what their name signifies—temporary 
certificates issued to people who are only 
partially qualified according to the standards 
of the State. 


On the other hand it recognizes the abso- 
lute necessity for building up its commer- 
cial teacher certification standards and at- 
tempts to do this by requiring a minimum 
of three years of approved commercial 
teacher training for a permanent certificate. 
The Temporary Standard Certificate is is- 
sued to applicants who present two years of 
approved commercial teacher training. This 
certificate may be renewed upon evidence of 
successful teaching and the completion of 


six semester hours of professional training. 
It cannot be made permanent until the appli- 
cant presents three years of approved com- 
mercial teacher training. Thus it will be 
seen that those who devote two years to ap- 
proved preparation for commercial teaching 


may teach, but they may not continue to’ 
teach without continuing their preparation” 


until the three-year requirement for the per- 
manent certificate is fully met. 

A certification plan has been put into 
effect by the State Department of Public 
Instruction which is of interest to teachers 
who wish to qualify for commercial teaching 
positions in Pennsylvania. Write for a copy. 


A NUTRITION PROGRAM* 

The Mansfield State Normal School is 
carrying out the state program in nutrition 
in a highly satisfactory manner. In the one 
hour a week of formal instruction four hun- 
dred students by means of lectures by the 
school dietitian, discussions, assigned read- 
ings and projects acquire the basic facts of 
normal nutrition, the principles of health 
and establish health habits. They interpret 
weight as a health factor and study with zest 
such problems as the nutritive value of vari- 
ous food, special feeding for individual 
needs and food costs. 

With this background of knowledge of 
nutrition and with a lively interest in health 
and weight, the students in each group un- 
dertake the project of improving the health 
of that 16% (approximately) of their num- 
ber who were found to be 10% or more un- 
derweight. In conferences, the dietitian and 
the dean of women discuss with individuals 
their personal health needs, diagnose varia- 
tions from standard norms of age, height 
and weight, and with the active cooperation 
of the student work out a tentative health 
program for him and start him on the road 
of good health habits. F 

To popularize and visualize the project, 
the 16% of “light weights” were assigned to 
“Health Improvement Tables” in the dining 
room where a simple, sane menu of whole- 
some, well prepared food with an abundance 
of milk but no tea or coffee was served three 
times a day. In one month, every “light 
weights” showed a gain in weight from 1 
to 8%. Other highly important elements of 
the project are regular hours for sleep and 


work, good habits of eating and the “homey” 





* Abstract of paper by Lucile J. Welsh, State Nor- 
mal School, Mansfield, Pa. 
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atmosphere created by the hostess—an at- 
mosphere of pleasant leisure discouraging 
hasty eating and bolting of food and creating 
those physiological and psychological con- 
ditions requisite for good digestion. 

Additional elements in the State nutrition 
program, so well exemplified at Mansfield, 
and suggestive of its completeness from the 
discovery of defects, their diagnosis and cor- 
rection up to the establishment of good 
health habits and the teaching of the new 
and better way to others are as follows: 

1. The preparation and serving of menus with 
caloric value of foods worked out in detail. 

The computing of costs and the purchase of 
food in large quantities. 
The hiring, supervision and firing of help. 

4. The correlation of nutrition work with art 
by the design of posters, with English by the 
writing of essays and reports, with mathematics 
by figuring costs, etc. 

The preparation and teaching of health les- 
sons in the training schools. 

Throughout the work of this nutrition program 
interest is the keynote, weight is the index and 
happiness and well being the essence and final 
criteria. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

May 2-5, Western Arts Association, Cin- 
cinnati. 

May 3-6, Physical Education Association, 
Detroit. 

May 12 and 13, First annual meeting, 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women, Pennsylvania State College. 

May 12 and 13, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 26th annual 
meeting, Philadelphia. This meeting will 
be devoted to a discussion of The Relation 
of America to the Rehabilitation of Europe. 

Seventh Annual Convention of the De- 
partment of Engineering Extension, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa., 
May 17-19. 

July 2-8, National Education Association, 
Boston. 

Dec. 27-29, Seventy-third meeting, P. S. 
E. A., Bethlehem. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL CONFER- 
ENCE 





The first annual teacher training confer- 
ence of the faculties of Pennsylvania’s 14 
State Normal Schools was held at the Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Lock Haven, 
April 10, 11 and 12 with 355 registrants. 
Although the conference was held during the 
Easter vacation and the teachers bore their 
own expenses, the attendance was most 
gratifying and of the 51 teachers invited to 


take places on the program only two de- 
clined. 29 group conferences were held and 
three general sessions. 


At the first general session Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, set forth the aims of his department 
for the teacher training work and discussed 
a few of the outstanding features of Penn- 
sylvania’s forward movement in education, 
particularly the present qualifications re- 
quired of teachers. 


Dr. Frank W. Wright, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education of Massachusetts, spoke 
at the second general session on the basic 
responsibilities of the State Normal Schools 
in the development of our democratic pubh- 
lic school system. He stated that the state 
had four fundamental obligations to the 
teachers of the public schools: 1. To train 
them. 2. To guarantee their economic status 
by giving state aid to establish adequate 
minimum salaries. 3. To remove unicertainty 
and favoritism by establishing a reasonable 
tenure of office after a satisfactory proba- 
tionary period. 4. To maintain a retirement 
system for those who have grown old in 
service or who have become broken in health. 

“Pennsylvania has an alarming shortage 
of teachers,” declared Dr. Wright, “and will 
have until every child of school age shall 
be in school for a whole day in a group not 
larger than 35 and shall be taught by a 
teacher who is at least a Normal School 
graduate.” 


At the final general session Dr. William 
Chandler Bagley of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, commended the _nation- 
wide tendency of normal schools to develop 
into teachers’ colleges by the adoption of 
collegiate standards for work of students 
and qualification of faculties. “Teacher 
training institutions,” he declared, “deserve 
lavish appropriations for they are the strate- 
gic points in improving public education.” 
He recommended a national conference 
made up of delegates from such bodies as 
the Lock Haven conference. 

Dr. Bagley devoted the main part of his 
address to a presentation of means whereby 
the teachers of subject matter may co-operate 
effectively with the students and teachers in 
the training school. He suggested that when 
a normal school specialist in subject matter 
goes into the training school, he should re- 
gard himself as a member of a training 
school cabinet responsible to the Director 
of the training school. He set forth this 
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ideal: That subject matter specialists should 
organize their material on high levels so as 
to make courses possess real merit and teach 
them in such a way that they will equip 
their students for work on a lower level. 
If normal school instructors can give in- 
struction of a calibre suited to students of 
university grade but dealing with elemental 
subject matter, they exemplify the fine art 
of teaching. 

At the closing dinner, Dr. Albert Linsay 
Rowland, Director of the Teacher Bureau, 
summed up the results of the conference by 
stating that the three main purposes of the 
conference had been achieved, viz., To de 
velop mutual sympathy by meeting together 
and discussing common problems; to estab- 
lish a spirit of co-operation by a friendly 
exchange of ideas; and to promote profes- 
sional growth by setting up ideals for the 
future: new levels of achievement. 

Resolutions embodying the following 
ideas were passed unanimously : 

1. Approval of the State program of 
education enacted by the legislature of 1921. 

2. Endorsement of the work of Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan. 

3. Pledge of hearty co-operation with the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

4. Annual repetition of the State Nor- 
mal School conference. 





EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA 

The Spring meeting of the education as- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania was held 
March 25 in the Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh. The 22 sections convened from 
9:15 to 11:15 when all assembled in the 
auditorium for a general session. 

James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, made the principal address 
before the elementary grades section on The 
Project Method and the Elementary Cur- 
riculum in English. In brief, he stated that 
the project method is a new synthesis of 
method or point of view, the focus on the 
educational telescope, to make teaching more 
effective as a means of guiding behavior. 
He defined a project as an undertaking en- 
tered into consciously with zest on the part 
of the pupils with a clear view of the goal 
and with method clearly understood—a com- 
plete, roupded-out experience, accomplished 
by co-operation, or team play. 

An intelligent application of the project 
method of teaching should do three things: 


first, improve assignments. Children should 
know what they are to learn and what they 
must do to learn it, they should know where 
they are going and how to get there. Sec- 
ond, add the element of zest, the feeling of 
worth whileness, a motive, a drive to activity 
and a strong will to accomplishment. Let 
the children in on the purpose. They should 
know not only what to do and how to do it, 
but also they must have the wwl to do it. 
Third, lead up to and accomplish some sub- 
ject-project of the more ambitious type, such 
as the writing and staging of a play or a 
pageant—something worthy of the group 
mind in which all work with one accord, 
thus rounding out a complete group experi- 
ence. 


The general meeting was presided over 
most graciously by Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt, 
President, member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Pittsburgh. Superintendent H. W. 
Dodd, Allentown, President of the P. S. E. 
A., in a carefully prepared address outlined 
the ideals of our professional organization 
and sketched some of the educational prob- 
lems now confronting the association. He 
was followed by Professor W. H. Kilpat- 
rick, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who analyzed the methods of parents 
and teachers in managing children from the 
point of view of actually building into char- 
acter that which we wish them to have, the 
citizenship characteristics that we desire. He 
asked, Is it any wonder that children grow 
up to tell lies? This question formed his 
text. 


He showed clearly that whatever we do 
with satisfaction, we tend to do again, and 
that whatever we do with annoyance we tend 
not to do again. All learning, wherever it 
goes on, is variation, selection and fixing. 
Teachers are responsible for the selection 
and fixing in the child and cannot avoid that 
responsibility. He declared that if we are 
going to build anything into the child’s char- 
acter, we will build it by having the child 


practice that thing itself, for what a child 


practices, that he builds into his character 
and nothing else. 

How do you get order, quiet and outward 
conformity? Have you been careful to as- 
certain what the child was practicing when 
he was showing that conduct? Was he 
practicing consideration or prudence—con- 
sideration for the rights of others, or pru- 
dence in avoiding being caught? How many 
adults operate on the principle: if I can 
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get by with it, O. K.; this is all right, if I 
don’t get caught. Dr. Kilpatrick declared 
that this is the kind of character building 
that most of us have had, and the wonder 
is that we have done no worse, that the 
results are as good as they are. Hang all 
teaching on these two hooks and test your 
punishment by them: Are children sorry 
because they have done wrong, or are they 
sorry because they got caught? He closed 
with this admonition: See that the child 
practices the specific thing with satisfaction 
that you desire to build into his character. 


Modern Language Association 

At the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of Pittsburgh, held in connec- 
tion with the Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Dr. G. C. L. Riemer of 
the State Department of Education con- 
ducted a discussion on the nature of the in- 
struction in modern languages in the high 
schools. In a lively debate it developed that 
the best method would be “eclectic,” but dis- 
tinguished by those features of the Direct 
Method which stress the development of 
pronunciation, knowledge of the grammar, 
the maximum use of the foreign language 
and understanding of the printed page. The 
primary aim should be the ability to read 
the literature of the language studied, with 
intelligent comprehension. 


California State Normal School Luncheon 


The Allegheny county branch of the 
Alumni Association of the Southwestern 
State Normal School at California, fully 
200 in number, gathered at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel for luncheon at the close of the pro- 
gram of the Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. After a program of short 
spicy toasts, the association adopted unani- 
mously the following resolution: 

Believing the public school legislation which was 
made law by our last session of the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature to be progressive, beneficial and 
essential to the best interests of the public schools, 
Be it resolved, That we heartily endorse Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan’s program of public school 
legislation as it now stands upon the statute books 
and that we protest against any reactionary legis- 
lation that would nullify any of its good results. 


CENTRAL ROUND TABLE 


The round table conference of superin- 
tendents and principals of central Pennsyl- 
vania met March 24 and 25 at the Central 
State Normal School, Lock Haven. The 
conference includes the counties of North- 
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umberland, Union, Snyder, Lycoming, Clin- 
ton, Center, Blair, Elk, Potter, Cameron, 
Clearfield and McKean. Francis B. Haas, 
Assistant Director, Teacher Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, discussed the 
qualification and certification of teachers. 
He stated that we now have 15,000 teachers 
who do not meet the minimum requirement 
of professional training and that 4,000 of 
these have had less than an eighth grade 
education. 

The officers for next year are Nelson P. 
Benson, Lock Haven, President and George 
E. Zerfoss, Secretary. The next meeting 
will be held in October at the Central State 
Normal School. 





NORTH BOROUGHS MEETING 


The North Boroughs’ District Institute 
comprises Bellevue, Avalon, Ben Avon, Ems- 
worth, West View and Ross, Ohio and Kil- 
buck Townships. At their meeting, March 
14, after addresses by C. Valentine Kirby, 
Director of Art and Orton Lowe, Director 
of English, both of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and Supervising Prin- 
cipal T. E. Garber, Bellevue, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we unreservedly express our 
approval of Doctor Thomas E. Finegan’s educa- 
tional program, and we pledge to give him and 
his associates complete cooperation and support 
in all the plans of his. Department. We believe 
in Doctor Finegan and his associates as ones who, 
out of their broad experience and scholastic at- 
tainments, are able to discern our Commonwealth’s 
needs and interpret them into educational policies 
that, when woven into the fabric of our school 
practice, will place Pennsylvania first in rank 
of the states of the Union. While recognizing 
the necessity of economy in these stressing times, 
we believe, nevertheless, that we would be practic- 
ing real economy in making even larger appropria- 
tions for education. 


EAST CENTRAL ROUND TABLE 
At the spring meeting of the East Cen- 
tral Round Table Conference at Danville, 
March 17 and 18, Principal C. H. Fisher, 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, dis- 
cussed the New Certification Regulations, 
John P. Herring of the same institution 
demonstrated the use of intelligence tests 
and Superintendent Wm. W. Evans, Colum- 
bia county, discussed the Age Grade Table 
and the Junior High School. The officers 
elected for next year are Supt. W. W. Spie- 
gelmeyer, Mifflinburg, President and Supt. 

George L. Swank, Sunbury, Secretary. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE AT 
PITTSBURGH 

County Supervisors of Agriculture, Direc- 
tors of Vocational Schools and Supervisors 
of Agriculture of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania met in Pittsburgh, Saturday, April 1, 
for a conference on Vocational Agricultural 
Education, V. A. Martin, supervisor of Al- 
legheny county, chairman. The topics dis- 
cussed included community activities of the 
vocational school, an interpretation of the 
work of the county vocational supervisor of 
agriculture, the organization of the junior 
high school as it relates to the senior voca- 
tional school, the organization and supervi- 
sion of junior projects, the preparation and 
presentation of the daily lesson plan, corre- 
lating the academic and vocational work in 
the vocational school. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN FIRST AN- 
NUAL MEETING 
The Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women will be in session Friday evening, 
May 12 and Saturday, May 13, at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. The general sessions 
present subjects of vital interest to all ad- 
ministrative women; and the sectional con- 
ferences afford opportunity for informal 
discussion of administrative details and 

problems. 

Present day education, with stress on the 
training of the individual, rather than the 
teaching of the subjects of the curriculum, 
emphasizes both the responsibility of the 
school to provide proper guidance, and the 
responsibility of women acting in the ad- 
visory capacity to be alert to the pressing 
problems attending these new educational 
ideals. 

This organization is the outgrowth of the 
work of the National Association of Deans 
of Women. The committee in charge is: 


Chairman—Thyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Secretary—Grace D. McCarthy, Dean of Women, 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Mrs. Maude B. Roberts, Dean of Girls, 
Sharon High School, Sharon, Pa. 


Each person who expects to attend should 
notify Miss Margaret Knight, Dean of Wo- 
men, Pennsylvania State College. Miss 


Knight is chairman of the hospitality com- 
mittee. 

Tentative programs may be secured from 
the secretary. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 
OF TEACHERS* 


HUGH S. MAGILL 
Field Secretary, N. E. A. 


Throughout the United States there has 
been a marked forward movement during 
the past few years in the professional or- 
ganization of teachers. State and local or- 
ganizations have become increasingly ef- 
fective in promoting the interests of the 
teaching profession and the cause of edtiva- 
tion. This has been accomplished very 
largely by enlisting the co-operation of the 
public in support of better educational con- 
ditions. 


The justification for furnishing free edu- 
cational facilities to all the youth of a state 
and for taxing all the wealth of a state to 
secure the necessary funds therefor rests 
upon the fundamental principle of self- 
preservation. Education is essential, not 
only to the prosperity but also the perpetuity 
of a representative democracy. A govern- 
ment of the people and by the people can 
be no wiser and no better than its composite 
citizenship. This fact was clearly recog- 
nized by the fathers of our country and re- 
peatedly declared by them. 


In the organization of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania more than two hundred years ago 
William Penn declared, “That which makes 
a good constitution must preserve it, namely, 
men of wisdom and virtue, qualities which 
because they descend not with worldly pos- 
sessions must be carefully propagated by a 
virtuous education of the youth, for which 
spare no cost, for by such parsimony all that 
is saved is lost.” Washington in his fare- 
well address called upon his countrymen to 
“promote as an object of primary import- 
ance institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge,” and proceeded to give his rea- 
sons therefor, declaring that “in proportion 
as the structure of government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion be enlightened.” The friends of 
public education throughout America may 
rest their case on these fundamental prin- 
ciples for there could be no surer foundation. 

The history of education in the United 
States shows that the development of our 
free public schools has been a long, slow 
process, and that the chief opposition to their 
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growth, and the main arguments made 
against them have been based on certain 
claims that have persisted down to the pres- 
ent time. When the first free, tax-supported 
schools were established, there were those 
who had money but no children, who ob- 
jected to being taxed for the education of 
their neighbors’ children. They took the 
position, and no doubt were very sincere, 
that it was unjust, illegal and contrary to 
the principles of American liberty to tax 
their property for the purpose of educating 
other people’s children. They carried their 
contention into the courts and up to the 
highest tribunals. The decisions rendered 
in those cases were of tremendous signifi- 
cance. The courts held in substance that 
an enlightened citizenship is essential to the 
preservation of free government, and that, 
therefore, it was sound public policy for a 
state to tax all the wealth of all the people 
to educate all the children of all the people, 
who were to be the future citizens of the 
state and the nation. 

Throughout the years there have been 
those who have held to the doctrine that 
education is not a function of the state, but 
exclusively a function of the church and the 
home. Anyone should be willing to concede 
that religious education is very important 
and that it is exclusively a function of the 
church and the home, but it is an imperative 
duty of the state to provide by law for the 
conduct and support of institutions which 
shall insure the education of all its future 
citizens. To fail to make ample provision 
for the establishment and support of free 
public schools is to neglect that which is 
fundamentally essential to the welfare of 
the community, the state and the nation. A 
consideration of these principles makes it 
perfectly apparent that our free school sys- 
tem is an institution of the people, sup- 
ported by the people to do a‘very important 
service for the people. If the public schools 
are well organized, well taught, and highly 
efficient, the public reaps the benefits in the 
development of a better citizenship. On the 
contrary, if the schools are poorly organized 
and taught by incompetent teachers, the dis- 
astrous results fall upon the children of the 
people, and society suffers an irreparable 
loss. 

The development of public education in 
the several states, and in the different com- 
munities of the states has kept pace with 
public sentiment. The best schools are 
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found in the more intelligent and prosperous 
communities where the value of education 
is appreciated by the people, while in the 
more backward localities we find the schools 
conducted for only a few weeks in the year, 
often in buildings wholly unfit for school 
purposes, and taught by untrained teachers. 
Broadly speaking, in every state and in every 
community the schools are as good as the 
people demand and are willing to pay for. 
or as poor as public sentiment will tolerate. 


If there are to be better schools, the public 
must be awakened to the importance and 
value of education and the dangers of ignor- 
ance. Free schools must be supported by 
public taxation, and better schools require 
more money and make necessary higher 
taxes. The people do not like to pay high 
taxes and will not pay them willingly unless 
convinced that they are necessary to the 
carrying on of that which is absolutely es- 
sential to the welfare of society and to the 
preservation of our American Institutions. 


The history of every profession shows that 
its standards have been raised and its in- 
terests promoted by the movements from 
within. The teachers of the country are 
supposed to know the value of education. 
In fact, one who does not have a high esteem 
for his calling and an appreciation of the 
service which he is rendering to society, 
cannot be a good teacher. It is for the 
teacher, then, to lead the movement for 
better schools, which. as pointed out, can 
come only through a general awakening of 
the public. Each individual teacher can 
accomplish something, but nothing is clearer 
today than that organization is absolutelv 
essential to the accomplishment of any great 
task, state or national in its scope. This 
makes necessary the professional organiza- 
tion of the teachers that they may exert their 
united influence, not only that they may 
become better equipped in the theory and 
practice of teaching, but also for the eleva- 
tion of educational standards and the awak- 
ening of the public to a higher appreciation 
of the value of education that a more in- 
telligent and liberal support of the schools 
may result. 


Some of the objectives for which the 
organized teaching profession should work 
are stated in the platform of the National 
Education Association, and are generally 
adopted by all teachers: 


(1) A competent, well-trained teacher, in hearty 
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accord with American ideals, in every public school 
position in the United States. 

(2) Increased facilities for the training of 
teachers, and such inducements to enter the teach- 
ing profession as will attract men and women of 
the highest character and ability to this important 
field of public service. . 

(3) Such an awakening of the people to a reali- 
zation of the importance and value of education 
as will elevate the profession of teaching to a 
higher plane in public esteem and insure just com- 
pensation, social recognition and permanent tenure 
on the basis of efficient service. 

(4) Continued and thorough investigation of 
educational problems as the basis for revised edu- 
cational standards and methods, to the end that 
the schools may attain greater efficiency and make 
the largest possible contribution to public welfare. 


“To accomplish these purposes there must 
be a complete professional organization of 
the teachers of the Nation, including Local, 
State and National Associations. There 
should be a live, active teachers’ organiza- 
tion in every community, co-operating with 
other civic organizations, to promote com- 
munity welfare and bring to education the 
loyal support of all public-spirited citizens. 

Teachers who are effective in promoting 
the interests of their profession through 
local organizations, are quick to recognize 
the importance of a state organization. All 
local school systems are conducted under 
state laws. Provisions for the raising of 
the necessary revenue, the erection of school 
buildings, the employment of teachers, and 
other details pertaining to the conduct and 
management of the public schools, must be 
carried on under the expressed provisions 
of laws enacted by the state legislature. Be- 
cause of this fact, it is vitally important that 
the teachers of a state shall unite in a state 
organization, through which they may give 
expression to their ideas regarding the pro- 
motion of education. A strong professional 
organization of the teachers of a state may 
enlist the co-operation and support of other 
civic organizations and thereby become most 
effective in developing public sentiment in 
favor of better educational conditions. 

Experience has demonstrated that in those 
states where the teachers are most thor- 
oughly organized on a professional basis, 
they are most effective in getting enacted 
into law measures in the interest of educa- 
tion. In one of the states where for the 


past ten years the teachers have been thor- 
oughly organized, and because of their pro- 
fessional attitude have been able to enlist 
the co-operation of other great civic organi- 
zations, out of sixty-five bills in which the 
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teachers were interested sixty-three were 
passed or defeated iti accordance with the 
position taken by the State Education Asso- 
ciation. What has been accomplished in this 
state can be accomplished in every state. 
But granted that there should be a pro- 
fessional organization of teachers, including 
both local and state, should there not be a 
national organization of the teachers of the 
country? If we were to draw a conclusion 
from the experience of other professional 
groups, the answer will have to be in the 
affirmative. Lawyers have their local or- 
ganizations, their State Bar Associations. 
and their American Bar Association. Like- 
wise physicians have local organizations, 
state medical societies and the American 
Medical Association. In fact, every profes- 
sional group of any importance has its local, 
state and national organizations. This is 
also true in business and in labor. Local 
commercial clubs and chambers of com- 
merce, found in nearly every community, 
recognize the importance of a national or- 
ganization, and hence the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Labor unions have 
their local, district and state organizations, 


~and nationally they come together under the 


American Federation of Labor. 


It should be perfectly apparent to anyone 
who gives the matter a moment’s thought 
that the teachers of the country must be 
organized nationally if they are to function 
effectively in the promotion of the inter- 
ests of their profession. We have called 
attention to the fact that the promotion of 
education depends upon the development of 
public sentiment. Each community may be 
helped by showing what more progressive 
communities are doing, and each state may 
be awakened by pointing out what is being 
accomplished in the more progressive states. 
Papers and magazines which do most to de- 
velop public sentiment are nation-wide in 
their circulation. The people of America 
are not limited in their thinking by state 
boundaries. More and more they are com- 
ing to think nationally, and if any movement 
for the welfare of society is to be successful, 
it must be projected on national lines. 

For more than sixty years the National 
Education Association has represented the 
best thought of the educators of America. 
Through its influence more than any other 
has come the unity in public school curricula 
and standards throughout the Nation. Its 
committees have investigated educational 
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problems and reported thereon, and these 
committees have influenced the leaders of 
education in every state and community. 
The chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the House of Representatives made 
the statement in Congress that he considered 
the Volumes of Proceedings of the National 
Education Association the greatest collection 
of educational literature and philosophy in 
the world. 

In recent years the National Education 
Association has been called to render a still 
larger service, to lead in a nation-wide cam- 
paign for higher recognition of education, 
better salaries for teachers and more gen- 
erous support of the public schools. In 
order to be most effective in its ever-widen- 
ing fields of influence and activity, it is 
necessary that it have the co-operation and 
support of the teachers of the Nation. It 
has recently been reorganized and placed 
under a genuinely representative form of 
government. The teachers in the local and 
state organizations through their represen- 
tatives elect the officers and determine the 
policies of their National Association. The 
National Education Association today is the 
instrument of the teachers of the nation, 
through which they may effectively give 
expression to their wishes and make known 
their purposes. 

The National Education Association has 
had a most remarkable growth during the 
past four years. For more than fifty years 
it has had from five to ten thousand active 
members. During the past four years it 
has increased until at the present time it 
has about eighty-five thousand active mem- 
bers. With this rapidly increasing member- 
ship its opportunities for larger service have 
been augmented and its influence tremen- 
dously increased. It has demonstrated its 
positions of educational leadership, and other 
national organizations are today co-operat- 
ing with it in the promotion of the interests 
of education. 

The outlook is promising for more com- 
plete professional organization of the teach- 
ers of the country, and for increased recog- 
nition and influence resulting from unified 
action. If the teachers continue profes- 
sional in spirit, actuated by a desire to render 
the largest services; if their objectives are 
such as every public-spirited citizen can en- 
dorse, they will continue to enjoy the sup- 
port of individuals and organizations de- 
voted to the promotion of the public good. 
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Nothing will prove so disastrous to the pro- 
fession as a wrong use of increasing power. 

We must keep in mind that the public 
schools belong to the public, and when we 
ask the public for increased expenditures, 
we must be prepared to show that such in- 
creased investment in education will yield 
dividends in better service rendered. It must 
be demonstrated that higher salaries will, 
in the long run, supply better teachers. 
which will mean better schools, and ulti- 
mately better citizens and better social con- 
ditions. Every teachers’ organization might 
well adopt the principles expressed in the 
last plank of the platform of the National 
Education Association, which declares that 
the association is committed to a program 
of service—service to the teachers, service 
to the profession, service to the nation, and 
that its supreme purpose is the welfare of 
the childhood of America. 





A NEW PLAN TO TEACH CURRENT 
EVENTS 

“Loose Leaf Current Events for Class 
Study and Notebooks” is the title of a ser- 
vice which the Institute for Public Service 
has recently undertaken. It will issue ten 
lessons during this year. It arranges the 
most significant topics from the news of the 
day, so that teachers and classes may not 
scatter their efforts. It also provides ques- 
tions for discussion and further study and 
suggests correlation with other subjects. 

The Institute also offers to answer ques- 
tions and furnish help in teaching current 
events. Teachers interested should write 
to the Institute for Public Service, 1125 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 


So long as I find that the proportion of 
public revenue properly devoted to education 
is increasing, I desire to be counted among 
those in public life ready and anxious to 
struggle with the problem of raising the 
necessary revenues.—President Warren G. 
Harding. 


ViotetT OAKLEY, Philadelphia artist, has in- 
formed the State Capitol Board of. Public Grounds 
and Buildings, that she will complete the mural 
decorations of the Capitol for the amount now 
available, $13,000. She will execute fourteen addi- 
tional paintings in the Supreme Court Room. 
Should this work be done under contract, it would 
cost upwards of $35,000 more than the amount 
available. 
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Notes and News 


THE Michigan State Teachers Association has 
recently employed Ernest T. Cameron, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, as executive secretary. 


Bryn Mawr Co ttece will open its doors again 
next summer to industrial women, courses to be 
offered in English, history, economics, physical ge- 
ography, music and art. , 


Dickinson Co.teceE, Carlisle, Pa., and Penning- 
ton Seminary, Pennington, N. J., will soon start 
a joint campaign for $1,600,000. Both institutions 
are controlled by the M. E. Church. 


THE University of Pennsylvania is organizing 
a campaign for a $10,000,000 endowment drive. 


J. McKeen Carrett, for 25 years head of the 
department of psychology, Columbia University, 
who was expelled from the staff in 1917 for al- 
leged unpatriotic utterances, has settled his suit 
against the university out of court by accepting 
$45,000. He had asked for $125,000. 


Tue Lampeter vocational school building was 
burned to the ground the night of March 22, en- 
tailing a loss of $50,000. A-defective flue was the 
supposed cause. Principal D. B. Kraybill and 
his board at once formulated plans for the re- 
construction of the plant with enlargements in or- 
ganization as well as in equipment. 


Emitio AGUINALDO, commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the Philippines twenty years ago, has 
been appointed member of a commission to visit 
this country to urge the immediate independence 
of the Philippines. 


Tue Denoyer-Geppert Company has just pur- 
chased in the Ravenswood District of Chicago a 
building one block long with three stories for the 
most part. This building has 50,000 square feet, 
most of which will be used for map making, map 
mounting and anatomical model making. The new 
address after May 1st will be 5235-5257 E. Ra- 
venswood Avenue. 


In the March 25 number of School and Society, 
Lee Byrne, Dallas, Texas, gives estimates of the 
ratio of enrolled high school pupils to the popu- 
lation of high school age in 18 countries and shows 
that the countries of Europe are about half a 
century behind us in this respect. He adds, “On 
enrollment for the whole four years no city yet 
realizes more than about two-thirds of its po- 
tentiality; and on the final year alone no city 
realizes more than about two-fifths.” 


Tue Ball brothers, Muncie, Indiana, manufac- 
turers of fruit jars, have recently given $1,000,000 
to various educational and welfare organizations. 
They prefer to aid humanity of their own gen- 


eration rather than to leave the money for others 
to distribute. 


Two birds to the acre is the estimate for the 
United States, and the service of each bird is 
worth ten cents a day. The Department of Agri- 
culture states that birds save the farmers more 
thai $400,000,000 a year—Our Dumb Animals. 


THE trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
have approved a budget of nearly $4,000,000 for 
1922-23, of which $800,000 is appropriated by the 
State. This budget, states the Pennsylvania Ga- 
sette, is far from adequate to provide for the edu- 
cational needs of nearly 14,000 students. 


Cora FIscHER BRAUN, art instructor at Penn- 
sylvania State College, Summer session of 1919 
and formerly a student at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, has recently 
gained a distinct honor in France. In a competi- 
tive examination for entrance to L’Ecole Nation- 
ale des Arts Decoratifs, her work was awarded first 
place. 


Uncie Sam has $3,600,000,000 in gold, about a 
third of the world’s supply. It is partly because 
of this condition that business is dull and inter- 
national trade prostrated. We should prefer to 
see this tremendous heap of precious metal dis- 
tributed through legitimate business transactions. 
That would make factories hum and ships plow 
the deep. 


Tue School Board of Millersburg has offered 
a teaching position in the grades to Mrs. John F. 
Adams for next year. Before her marriage Mrs. 
Adams taught for a number of years, after gradu- 
ating from the Millersville Normal School. Mr. 
Adams served as supervising principal of Millers- 
burg 18 years prior to his sudden death Feb. 28, 
1922. 


Tue N. E. A. has recently added to its staff 
two highly competent members: Agnes S. Winn, 
a class room teacher of Seattle, as Assistant Sec- 
retary and John K. Norton, formerly director of 
the Department of Research and Extension in the 
San Jose Teachers’ College, as Director of the 
Association’s newly established Research Depart- 
ment. 


Dr. Stmon Strauss Baker, Acting President 
of Washington and Jefferson College the past 
year, was inaugurated as President of the institu- 
tion, March 25. Dr. Baker is the first executive 
of W. and J. in its 125 years who has not been 
taken from the ranks of the Presbyterian clergy. 


WE are in receipt of a neat Handbook of In- 
formation from the Latimer Junior High School 
It was prepared by Dana Z. Eckert, Vo- 


Press. 
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cational Counselor, and contains the general plan 
of organization of the Latimer Junior high school 
and its activities. 


THE enrollment in the N. E. A. has reached the 
100,000 mark. The number of affiliated associa- 
tions has more than doubled in a year. The in- 
come is twice what it was a year ago. Much of 
this increase is a tribute to the work and per- 
sonality of the President, Miss Charl O. Wil- 
liams, Memphis, Tenn. 


PresiwENT Homer H. SeEertey, Iowa State 
Teachers College, as President of the National 
Council of Education has distributed a report of 
the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Chicago on the evolution of State Normal Schools 
into State Teachers Colleges. The report shows 
that 45 per cent of the normal schools in the 
country offer four years beyond the high school. 
The report states: 

“The Teachers College movement is sound in 
policy. This development is in complete harmony 
with the general advancement of organized edu- 
cation. Moreover, it is a necessity if we are to 
have a body of trained teachers with a professional 
attitude toward their work.” 


Everysopy’s ScHOooLs, published by the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association, announces: Epidemic 
Spreads! 90 per cent of the school children of 
Beloit have it. It is an epidemic they caught in 
school. Only one child has recovered sufficiently 
to withdraw his deposits from the school bank. 
So far as we can learn, nothing is being done to 
check the epidemic. It is thought by many that 
‘the school children of Beloit will grow up to be 
thrifty citizens in spite of all that modern influ- 
ence can do. If they do, the schools will be largely 
responsible. 


In amount of school savings deposits, Pennsyl- 
vania leads all the states with a total for the 
period September to December, 1921 of $618,- 
706.30. In per cent of depositors we rank fourth, 
78 per cent, according to the Savings Bank Di- 
vision of the American Bankers’ Association. 


F. R. Morey, Supervisor of School Gardening, 


Department of Public Instruction, is thus quoted . 


in the Hazleton papers: “Hazleton’s work in 
school gardening is unique and unequalled in ef- 
fectiveness by any other cities in the state except 
Pittsburgh, Erie and Johnstown.”....“The school 
or home garden offers one of the best science lab- 
oratories available, because in it the children deal 
with real and growing things. The child with a 
garden of his own has a responsibility for success- 
ful achievement and a pride of possession un- 
equalled in any other way for the city child. The 
child who has pride in possession of a garden will 
develop into the citizen who will own his home. 
His sense of property values is quickened.” 


ALcoHOLIsM and home-brewism claimed only 
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one-third as many Michigan victims in 1921 as 
“good licker” killed in 1917.—Public Service. 


Let there be no mistake: prohibition at its 
worst is better than license at its best. Of the 
total arrests in 1917 (93,898) for all causes in 
24 cities of New York, 39.1 per cent (36,724) were 
for intoxication, while in 1921 out of a total of 
77,523, but 23.3 per cent (18,112) were for in- 
toxication.—Clipsheet. 


Group extension classes in nature study, botany, 
geography, geology and forestry will be conducted 
in a natural and unsurpassed laboratory: the 
Rocky Mountain National Park this summer by 
the Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo. These Mountain Courses will correlate 
closely with residence courses and students taking 
them may earn eight quarter hours credit in this 
“Columbia of the West.” 


Jep WaAyBACK doesn’t attend farmers’ meetings, 
read agricultural papers or belong to a cow-testing 
association. He says all such things are a bother 
and an expense and he believes in “cuttin’ the costs 
of farmin’.” Of course, his cows are not giving 
much milk and his hens are not laying, and so he 
hasn’t any money to throw away on “new-fangled 
ideas.”—Pennsylvania Farmer. The head of an 
educational institution in Pennsylvania recently 
boasted that he had not attended an educational 
meeting in ten years. A visit to his school would 
be interesting. 


THE ninth National Foreign Trade Convention 
will be held in Philadelphia May 10, 11 and 12. 


A REORGANIZATION of Clark University follow- 
ing the election of Wallace W. Atwood to suc- 
ceed G. Stanley Hall, president since 1888, unites 
Clark University, a graduate institution founded 
in 1889, and Clark College, founded for men in 
1902. The distinction between the graduate and 
undergraduate faculties is removed and the three- 
year course of Clark College gives way to a four- 
year schedule with extra-curricular activities. 


Tue New York Stock Exchange Institute is a 
secondary school open four days a week after 
the close of the exchange in which business Eng- 
lish and business mathematics are taught the 200 
pages employed in the Stock Exchange. 


Orton Lowe, director of English, Department 
of Public Instruction, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Supervision of the teach- 
ing of English by the Board of Directors of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


Epwarp RyNEARSON, principal of the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, is the president 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals for 1922-23. 


THE Journal of the N. E. A. for April pub- 
lishes a chart prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 
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Education which shows the per cent of increase 
or decrease of high school teachers who are col- 
lege or university graduates during the period 
1918-21. Four states (Delaware, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and District of Columbia) show in- 
creases. All the others show decreases, ranging 
from 1 per cent in Wyoming to 27 per cent in 
Texas. Pennsylvania has suffered a decrease of 
nearly 6 per cent. The average decrease for the 
whole United States is 10 per cent, a situation 
truly alarming! 


RECOMMENDATIONS for educational reform fath- 
ered by Thomas E. Finegan, Pennsylvania’s su- 
perintendent of public instruction, are being eulo- 
gized as models before the Senate Committee on 
District of Columbia Affairs. The District’s 
schools are in bad shape. Teachers are too few 
and are underpaid. Schoolhouses are overcrowded. 
Methods generally are out of joint and reorganiza- 
tion in a dozen directions is urgently required. 
A number of witnesses who have testified before 
the Senate committee alluded to Superintendent 
Finegan’s program in Pennsylvania as worthy of 
emulation on the Potomac. 


LeBAN TrouT BREMERMAN, Downingtown, whose 
photograph and biographical sketch were published 
in the February JourNAL, died from a blood clot 
on the brain after a short illness. Interment 
was made April 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE has an enroll- 
ment for 1921-22 of 3,507 men and 1,680 women, 
a total of 5,187, the largest in the history of the 
institution. The candidates for graduation on 
June 13 number 545. Twenty-nine of these are 
candidates for advanced degrees. 


Joun H. Apams, President of the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association, is succeeded by W. W. Lan- 
ing of the South Hills High School. The Board 
of Directors of the Association adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution, March 17: Resolved, That in 
view of the three years of efficient and meritorious 
service of Mr. John H. Adams as President of 
the Pittsburgh Teachers Association, and in sup- 
plement of the vote of thanks tendered him at the 
meeting of the Association held on Tuesday, March 
14, 1922, we, the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors do extend to Mr. Adams this Resolution 
in testimony of our sincere appreciation of his 
earnest and well directed efforts in behalf of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


THE Erie Chamber of Commerce gave prizes 
amounting to $75 for work done by students in 
the trades, industrial arts and household arts de- 
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partments of the public schools, exhibited at the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms in March. Each 
evening the printing department published a Cham- 
ber of Commerce bulletin. Tailoring is taught as 
a trade subject in the Erie schools. In February 
a second class in tailoring was started. 


150 boys enrolled in the Bethlehem trade school. 
The trades taught are machinist, drafting, carpen- 
try and electricity. Students in the drafting room 
of the new Liberty high school have designed a 
heavy engine lathe of the pedestal type. A large 
amount of productive work is done by the boys 
taking trade courses. School furniture worth 
$6,000 is being made in the woodworking shops, 
and the patternmaking students have just com- 
pleted a set of patterns for a mechanical refriger- 
ating plant in the city which nas paid $500 for 
them. 


EicHty-FIvE Pittsburgh teachers of manual 
training and vocational education met at a luncheon 
at the General Forbes hotel on March 4th to 
perfect an organization to promote vocational edu- 
cation. The meeting was presided over by James 
W. Heatley of the South Hills high school and 
the speakers were Dr. Davidson, superintendent 
of schools, and Commissioner of Labor Clifford 
B. Connelley. 


E. B. Twitmyer, Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Pennsylvania, is conducting a 
Vocational Teacher-training class in Child and 
Adolescent Psychology in Allentown. 


THE first issue of the Blue and Gray, a monthly 
magazine edited and published by the students 
and faculty of the McCall Continuation School of 
Philadelphia, has just appeared. The business 
manager is Chester E. McAfee of the faculty. 


THE average attendance in the Williamsport 
Evening Industrial Schools for the past term was 
83.1 per cent. In one class the average attendance 
was 95.2 per cent. Each course consisted of 32 
lessons in short units of from 6 to 16 lessons. 


A FIFTEEN weeks’ course in the problems and 
methods of shop teaching for tradesmen who wish 
to be instructors in shop work has been organized 


‘by the Vocational Teacher Training Department 


of the University of Pennsylvania. The class has 
an enrollment of 32 and is conducted by B. F. 
Slingluff, Supervisor of Mechanic Arts i in the Phil- 
adelphia schools. 


THE School of Education of the University of 
Pennsylvania sent out its first graduates in Home 
Economics on February 22. 
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WuuiaM C. Asu, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, through the co-operation of the Philadel- 
phia Association for the Discussion of Employment 
Problems and the Department of Industry of the 
University of Pennsylvania gave the following 
courses in the Philadelphia schools: a foreman’s 
general course, a textile foreman’s course, a course 
in time study, a course for works managers and 
superintendents and one for employment managers. 


THE new Oliver mortising machine in the cabi- 
net shop in the Altoona high school is proving 
valuable in the making of the teachers’ desks for 
the new junior high school. 


THE Vocational Department uses issues arising 
in the trades concerning operations, materials, 
tools, legal limitations, etc., for debates. Sixty-four 
enrolled in general merchandising, a shoe class, an 
advanced class in textiles and an evening class in 
house furnishings and furniture. 


Bot the Rotary Club and the Business Men’s 
Association of Lock Haven are co-operating with 
the schools in the establishment of a part-time in- 
dustrial course. 


SPEAKING before the School of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Grace Methodist Church, Harris- 
burg, April 3, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan stated the 
Legislature of New York which recently adjourned 
passed a school appropriation of $43,000,000 for 
one year and the 1921 Legislature of Pennsylvania 
gave our department $30,000,000 for a two-year 
period. Out of this appropriation nearly $29,000,- 
000 cash is paid to the schools of the State as the 
State’s share in maintaining the schools, and of 
this sum $16,000,000 goes to the rural district 
schools or districts having a population of 5,000 
or less. In 1911 out of every dollar appropriated 
by the Legislature, 26.2 cents went to the public 
schools: in 1917, 22.4 cents of every dollar went 
to the schools; in 1919, it was 25 cents and during 
the 1921 session went up to 26.3 cents. Thus in a 
decade of time schools received an increase of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of all appropriations. 


Earty in April, Pennsylvania State College sent 
two debating teams, ready to present argument on 
either side of two questions, on an invasion of the 
Pacific coast. They met the debaters of eight 
colleges and universities during their three weeks’ 
tour. The itinerary for the trip was as follows: 
Marquette University, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Montana State College, Montana Wesley- 
an, University of Washington, Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Colorado Agricultural College and 
University of Wyoming. The Japanese exclusion 
law and unemployment insurance for employees 
of American corporate industries were the ques- 
tions. 


THE school board at Erie has provided a short 
course for students who stammer. There will be 
ten lessons given by a man who has had long ex- 
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perience in an institution that aims to cure stam- 
mering. The course is provided without cost to 
the children or parents. 


At Belleville’s second community sale the town 
was literally engulfed by the presence of three 
thousand visitors from all parts of Mifflin county. 
The sales, including livestock, farm machinery 
and household furniture, were fostered by the 
Belleville Chamber of Commerce, of which S. H. 
Cummings, Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
is Secretary, and the Belleville Vocational School. 


“Our school and community are mighty proud 
of the cups presented. They are being displayed 
in the bank window.” This statement was made 
by Agricultural Supervisor R. A. Fordyce, whose 
team in January won highest place in the voca- 
tional boys’ judging contests at the State Farm 
Products Show in Harrisburg. 


Orton Lowe, Director of English, Department 
of Public Instruction has for distribution upon 
request mimeograph copies of a course of study 
in English for the upper six years. The course 
includes books for class use, books for home 
reading, papers and magazines for grades 7-12 
inclusive. 


Tue State Library through its Extension Di- 
vision loans books to teachers, up to five volumes 
at one time, for three months, books for pupils 
if secured through teachers, reference material 
for preparation of essays and debates and mounted 
pictures for classroom use. 


Tue North Carolina Teachers Assembly has 
employed Superintendent E. J. Coltrane of the 
Roanoke Rapids (North Carolina) public schools 
as full-time secretary of its Education Associa- 
tion. He will begin work on July 1 at a salary 
of $4,000. This nation-wide movement on the 
part of teachers’ organizations to employ pro- 
fessional secretaries is significant and will, with- 
out doubt, be looked back upon years hence as no 
less important than the growth of the State su- 
perintendency, fifty years ago in a stage of de- 
velopment resembling that of the professional 
secretary now. 


On February 28 the Hollingsworth Continua- 
tion School for Girls, Philadelphia, gave an en- 
tertainment at the William Penn high school in 
which 150 girls took part. The main feature was 
a one-act farce called “Too Much Bobbie.” 


VocaTIONAL teachers in New Kensington are at- 
tending classes given by the Department of 
Teacher-training in the University of Pittsburgh. 
“Pitt” is also conducting extension courses in 
Erie and Johnstown. 


AMBLER Borough, Montgomery county, has asked 
approval of a site for a high school building, for 
which its electors voted a loan of $100,000. Chel- 
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tenham Township, Montgomery county, voters 
have authorized a loan of $860,000 for the erection 
of one elementary and one high school building. 


REPRESENTATIVES of Barrett Township School 
Board, Monroe county, recently interviewed the 
Bureau of Rural Education, looking forward to 
establishing a consolidated high school. 


Downinctown, Chester county, submitted plans 
for a 14-room elementary school building. Voters 
of that borough recently authorized a loan of 


$100,000. 


A sITE has been approved in Richland School 
District, Cambria county, for a modern consoli- 
dated school building to be erected this summer. 
West Carroll Township, Cambria county, voters 
recently authorized a loan of $70,000 for buildings 
and annexes in Bakerton and St. Benedict. 


A siITE for a consolidated school at Kerrtown, 
Crawford county, was recently approved. 


Mt. Preasant Township, Westmoreland 
County, has had a complete survey made for the 
consolidation of schools. This involves three 
buildings, two of which will be built this summer. 


REDSTONE Township, Fayette county, has auth- 
orized the building of a consolidated school for 
elementary grades, junior high and senior high— 
a building including sixteen class rooms, auditorium 
seating 700, gymnasium, lockers and showers, li- 
brary, laboratories for physics, chemistry and vo- 
cational work, lunch room, directors’ room. Teach- 
erages will be made of some of the abandoned 
school buildings. 


Moon Township, Allegheny county, is construct- 
ing a consolidated school. 


MILLcREEK Township, Erie county, dedicated a 
large consolidated school March 15. 


THE Joint Consolidated School of Hatfield Bor- 
ough and Hatfield Township is ready for occu- 
pancy. 
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RusseE.i C. Ers, instructor in science, Consho- 
hocken high school, gave fifteen “gumption” state- 
ments, some correct, some incorrect, to 188 stu- 
dents and allowed them half a minute to decide 
whether each statement was true or false. Three 
students made 100 per cent. 40: per cent of the 
pupils could not spell the word laboratory. “Of 
all the odors, lemon-yellow is the deepest” was 
rated correct by 35 per cent. Only 41.4 per cent 
could tell the number of toes on a chicken’s foot. 


Write Supt. S. H. Layton, Altoona, for a copy 
of his annual report containing a course in “Hu- 
man Conduct” arranged progressively for all 
grades. 


THE Board at Pottstown has adopted a $450,000 
building program for a junior high school and in- 
creased accommodations in other buildings. 


Junior and senior girls at Avondale vocational 
school are recording weights and measures of the 
children in the first four grades. They give talks 
on food, exercise, recreation, cleanliness and sleep, 
illustrating them by their own posters, and arous- 
ing further interest by stories, poems and short 
plays. 


CHAMBERSBURG is erecting a one-story element- 
ary school building containing ten class rooms with 
toilet, coat room and office facilities at a cost of 
$25,000. The building is a model type of struc- 
ture. A citizen of the borough donated the site. 


Mr. Epwarp T. Franks, member of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, addressed the 
meeting of the Industrial and Industrial Art Teach- 
ers held in connection with the Education Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, 
- March 25, 1922. Mr. Franks gave an interesting 
talk on both agricultural and industrial education 
which he illustrated by statistics. He also dis- 
cussed in brief some of the cases in which the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education co-oper- 
ate with State Boards in promoting vocational 
education. 


J. C. Wricut, acting head of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education since the resignation of 
L. H. Carris, has been appointed administrative 
head of that board. 


E. M. BatsBauGH refused an increase in salary 
because the school board of Lebanon does not have 
sufficient funds to give each teacher in the city an 
increase. 


VANDERGRIFT will vote on a bond issue of $125,- 
000 in May to complete the high school building by 
adding an auditorium and a gymnasium. Superin- 
tendent C. H. Omo’s salary was fixed at $4,200 for 
next year. i 
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NEW BOOKS 


Mi1NE MANAGEMENT by Robert Z. Virgin, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, New York. 


A practical handbook for vocational schools, 
mining colleges and universities and for fire- 
bosses, mine foremen, superintendents and man- 
agers. The author has had twenty-five years’ 
experience as a coal miner and mine executive. The 
book treats problems of education, conferences, 
reports, ot:tput, insurance, arbitration, co-opera- 
tion, social life, conservation, standardization of 
cars and machinery, overhead expenses, taxes, 
strikes. Each lesson is a unit of study. Questions 
on each chapter give practice in writing and in 
making out forms essential to the work of a man- 
ager. 


CoNSTRUCTIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR THE For- 
EIGN Born by Nina J. Berlinger. The Gor- 
ham Press, Boston. $1.25. 

Used in the evening elementary schools in De- 
troit for two years. Well-graded and classified, 
it should make an appeal, in that it is in touch 
with life ard full of human interest. 


GARDENING by A. B. Stout, New York Botanical 
Garden. Edited by John W. Ritchie. 354 
pages. Illustrated. World Book Company. 
$1.60. 

A junior high school text in vegetable growing, 
to save the time of teachers and to guide the in- 
experienced. The first part treats growth and re- 
production in plants. The later chapters treat 
garden crops in tools, planning the garden, pests, 
seed-growing and plant-breeding. The book is 
applicable to all sections through the use of zone 
maps. The lessons, a com ination of home ad 
school activit’es, correlate with other subjects. 
Questions ard things to do and observe train the 
students to work out his own problems. Tables of 
planting dates, plans for the home garden and 
charts giving succession of crops are suggestive. 


STENQUIST MECHANICAL ApTiITUDE TEsTs I AND 
II. World Book Company. 
Measurements of special mechanical aptitude as 
distinguished from general intelligence, useful in 
vocational and educational guidance. 


Otis SELF-ADMINISTERING TESTS OF MENTAL 
Asiuity: HigHer ExAMINATION. World Book 
Company. 

Now ready. To be followed by an Intermediate 

Examination for grades 4 to 8. There will then 

be available such tests for any literate person. 


THe ForEMAN AND His Jos by Charles R. Allen. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price 


$3.50. 


This book is a companion volume to “The In- 
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VITAL ENGLISH 


A Complete Three-Book Series in 
Elementary School English 


BOOK ONE—Elementary Composition. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOK—English for 
the Middle Grades. 


BOOK TWO—Grammar and Composi- 
tion. 


Cardinal points that make these texts 
pre-eminent: 


1. Logical development of the subject 
matter. 

2. The appeal to the child’s interests, 
through the varied applications to every- 
day activities. 

3. The use of integral portions of com- 
position in the exercises—thus affording 
an abundance of material for oral and 
written work. 


F. M. AMBROSE & COMPANY 
171Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














MAKE $500 DURING 
YOUR VACATION 


The National Home and School Association, 
Inc., owns and controls the “Visualized Knowl- 
edge” charts—the latest adaptation of visual 
education. Last summer several hundred teach- 
ers were employed by the Association to enroll 
schools and school patrons. All found their 
work interesting, broadening, and more profit- 
able than teaching. Several secured permanent 
positions at the end of the summer. 

This summer a larger ber of teachers wil! 
be given positions. A liberal salary is guaran- 
teed, with an allowance for railroad fare. A 
substantial bonus is paid to all successful 
workers. Some are paid $20 a day, some $15, 
some $10; but the SALARY ALONE is larger 
than that of the average teacher. 

This is a real and unusual opportunity to 
spend a pleasant and profitable summer, and 
to further the most unique and successful idea 
in education of the present age. Application 
should be made AT ONCE as those applying 
FIRST and able to work the LONGEST will 
be given preference. Write now for an Appli- 
cation Blank. Address: 





NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


17 East 42nd St. - New York City 
(National City Building) 
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struction:. The Man and the Job” by the same 
author. It is intended to serve as a handbook for 
foremen and leaders of foremen’s conferences. 
The importance of the training for foremen to a 
better appreciation and knowledge of their jobs 
has become recognized by industrial managers 
throughout the country during the past few years. 
This fact is evidently the inspiration for this 
book. The discussion deals in general with the 
problems that come into the field of any execu- 
tive and cover many phases of his work. Such 
important features as the foreman in his relation 
to the plant, departmental and job analysis, the 
conditions of effective supervision, analysis of the 
human factor, etc., are dealt with in a thoroughly 
practical and comprehensive manner. This book 
should be valuable to public school authorities 
who wish to establish foremen’s classes in co- 
operation with industry. 

Un MeEtHopo Practico PARA APRENDER A ESCRIBIR 
Por Mento Det Tacto, por Charles E. Smith. 
Traducido al Castellano de la Edicion Inglesa 
por Lawrence A. Wilkins. Published by 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, New York. 85c. 

Pictor1AL GrocraPHy. The National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C. 

Three new sets of Pictorial Geography for vis- 
ualing material on the Indian, Africa, China, Phil- 
ippines and Italy. These series of loose-leaf pic- 
tures arranged in sets by topics at practically cost 
are in answer to the request that the News Bulle- 
tins again be issued. 


YouncG Peopte’s History oF THE WorLD War by 
Louis P. Benezet. 481 pages. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company. 


The book is intended largely for young folks 
not old enough in 1914-17 to know what the war 
was about. We must continue the propaganda that 
this great war was to end war and that nations 
should deal with each other. openly, honorably and 
without greed. The author pleads that each do 
his “bit” that the day may come when the navies 
and the armies of the world may go tne way of the 
rapier of the 16th century and the six-shooter of 
the days of 49. This connected story will like- 
wise interest adults for it clarifies and. interprets 
many situations. 

Maria, Novela Americana, por. Jorge Isaaca. 
Edited by Stephen L. Pitcher. The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Maria” is suitable as a reading text for ele- 
mentary pupils because of its literary merit, the 
simplicity of its language and its finished picture 
of the domestic life and customs of the country of 
Colombia. The foot-notes in Spanish furnish sug- 
gestions for conversation, while the exercises for 
oral and written work provide a good resumé of 
the story. 

THURSTONE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Tests. World 
Book Company. 

For high school and college freshmen in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, physics and technical in- 
formation. 











FOR THE GRADES 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


“Smith’s Arithmetic of Busi- 
ness”—the book with more 





Our “Practical English” Means What It Says 


This three-book series, just off the press, is “prac- 
tical” from start to finish. Frequent drill in correct 
speech and enunciation, simple projects, self-criti- 
cism, “functional” grammar, and the socialized reci- 
tation all help to teach correct speaking and writing 
habits. 





Given the proper start, a child can learn arithmetic 
as naturally as he learns to read. This theory has 
been proved a fact by Drushel, Noonan, and Withers, 
authors of 


“Arithmetical Essentials” 


a new series published in both three-book and six- 
book form. ames provide motivation. Pupils are 
constantly finding out things they have wanted to 
know, explained in their own language terms. 





Have You Found the “Easy Road to Reading”? 


We offer you the only one there is—a nine-book 
series with teacher’s manual and a carefully worked 
out system of phonics. 





problems than any other 
similar text. 


“Burgess’ Commercial Law” 
—which talks in common- 
sense terms instead of lofty 
legal phrases. 


“Physics in Everyday Life” 
—the new text by Prof. W. 
D. Henderson of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


“Lyons’ Bookkeeping and 
Accounting”—another new 
one. 


“Dualis Typewriting” 


Miller-Palmer “High School 
English” 


Read’s “Salesmanship” 


Plee-Miller “Short Stories for 
High Schools” 





LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


131 East 23d St, NEW YORK 


623 South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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